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Is Labor Peace Possible? 


A summary of addresses delivered before a Round Table 
conference on this subject at the Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Wednesday, May 28, 1947. 
The meeting was presided over by Merlyn S. Pitzele, 
Labor Editor, Business Week. 


Mr. Pitzele 


ODAY, we are in a brief recess in the great and 

grave argument which has been raging over what 
this nation is to do on the labor front. That recess 
results from the fact that both the House and the Senate 
have approved, as you know, two statutory measures 
which would set this nation’s labor policy upon a new 
course. 

The respite is the result of the legislative necessity 
of reconciling these two measures into a single bill— 
which will undoubtedly be known as the Taft-Hartley 
Bill—for submission to the President of the United 
States. Nothing can stay that process. The national 
argument over what should be in this particular meas- 
ure, or whether there should be any such measure at all, 
is now done. The Congress has acted; the technicians 
and draftsmen are now at work. 

We can say that whatever is the fate of the bill now 
being perfected, labor relations in America have come 
to a watershed point. From now on, things are going to 
be different either because the labor unions will have to 
live under a new law, or because they will have to 
operate in the future so that such a law isn’t again 
proposed. 

So a time of change is indicated, and on the threshold 
of that change we come here to discuss that question: 
“Ts Labor Peace Possible ?” The title of our discussion 
this afternoon requires just a little further definition. 
I do not think that we will take any of the edge of drama 
off of this discussion, or that we will anticipate too 
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much by assuming that all four of our speakers are going 
to answer that question by saying: “Yes, labor peace is 
possible.” 

That is the only conclusion to which anyone can come 
who believes in those principles upon which this 
country operates. None of us here today acknowledges 
that there is some insuperable problem such as con- 
tinued and unremitting labor conflict which is beyond 
solution by our people. But we need a common defini- 
tion, at least for purposes of this discussion, of what 
we mean by “labor peace.” 

In general, we can say that by labor peace we mean 
reducing the friction in labor-management relations to 
the point where social, economic, and political crises 
do not result. 

We need add only one further specific to the defini- 
tion. When we say “Is Labor Peace Possible?” we 
mean is labor peace possible within the framework of 
free government ? 

For labor peace is possible under totalitarian rule, 
within a totalitarian structure. That has been demon- 
strated in Russia, and in Germany. We have seen that a 
strike-free economy is largely possible of attainment. 
But we are not talking about that kind of labor peace. 
We will be talking here about a labor peace resting 
upon American institutions. 


Clinton S. Golden 


Lecturer on Labor Problems 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard University 


T IS important, I think, to be clear as to what we 
I mean by “labor peace.” Is labor peace a condition 
noteworthy only by absence of conflict ? Is it where the 
ordinary participants in industrial conflict go each their 
respective ways without colliding with the others? 
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Is it where management “manages”and workers “work” 
without a consciousness of their mutual interdepend- 
encies ? 

Or is the kind of labor peace we have in mind some- 
thing of a dynamic and energizing character, bringing 
forth from each of the parties to the industrial relation- 
ship the best creative talents they possess and making 
use of them in a joint effort to serve the community of 
which both are an indispensable part ? 

First of all, I think we should not be misled into think- 
ing that the general pattern of industrial relations is 
one of conflict. Because we have no comprehensive or 
accurate way of knowing exactly how much labor peace 
actually exists and because we hear more about indus- 
trial conflict, we are perhaps disposed to think there is 
much more conflict than peace. 

This does not seem to be supported by such facts 
and figures as are available. To illustrate, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics estimates that there are more 
than 50,000 written and signed agreements between 
unions and employers, of which number about 1,000 
expire each week. Yet the same source reports that 
during the entire year 1946 there were just under 5,000 
strikes. These strikes resulted in a total loss of 1.5% of 
the available working time. This would seem to indicate 
that about 45,000 employers and unions managed in 
some way to continue their organized relationship 
without becoming involved in strikes, which are, of 
course, the antithesis of peace. 

I might suggest that our legislators, instead of direct- 
ing so much effort toward the enactment of legislation 
which for the most part neither labor nor management 
wants, might well instead concern themselves with legis- 
lation and adequate appropriations designed to discover 
and make widely known the facts of industrial life and 
the actual content and character of the industrial rela- 
tions picture. 


PUBLICITY NEEDED 


Specifically, if Congress would require that all collec- 
tive agreements entered into be filed within thirty days 
after their consummation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or some other appropriate government agency 
and then provide adequate funds for a competent tech- 
nical staff to analyze their provisions, labor, manage- 
ment and government would then be in possession of 
much valuable information to use in promoting indus- 
trial peace and improved relationships. 

One valuable by-product of such cumulative data 
would be exact information as to the expiration dates 
of all such agreements. This would enable government 
to be in contact with situations in advance of strike 
action rather than ¢fter such action is taken, as is pres- 
ently the case. The old adage about the value of pre- 
vention in contrast to cure applies especially to indus- 
trial conflict. 

The tremendous expansion in the growth of labor 
organizations in recent years is partly owing to advanc- 
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ing technology which has made possible the marvels of 
production. But in perfecting it, too little attention 
has been given to its impact upon the minds and be- 
havior of men. Man is a social being. He craves friendly 
and intimate personal association with his fellows. He 
yearns for participation in the activities which are re- 
lated to his own well-being and that of his fellows. 

Because of these deep-seated democratic instincts, 
the labor union in modern industrial. society has a 
strong appeal. It provides a continuing and enlarged 
opportunity for expression and participation that 
neither political institutions nor employment in the 
work place wholly permits. 

The latest reports indicate that about 14,800,000 
employees are covered by collective agreements. Mani- 
festly, this extensive organization of employees has had 
a terrific impact upon traditional concepts of relations 
between employer and workers and upon managerial 
practices and administrative techniques. 


ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 


If the institutions of democracy that we profess to 
cherish are to be strengthened and preserved, extensive 
adjustments in attitudes and concepts of responsibili- 
ties and relationships are required. 

Management, long accustomed to the making of un- 
challenged, unilateral decisions, finds today that such 
decisions can be effectively challenged, reviewed, vetoed 
and frequently reversed. 

Labor, on the other hand, so preoccupied with taking 
advantage of the legalization of the right to organize 
and availing itself of the safeguards established by the 
law, seems at times to overlook the responsibilities and 
obligations that go along with newly acquired power 
and “rights.” 

Traditionally, industry has operated in a surplus labor 
market. There were usually more job seekers than jobs. 
In the immediate prewar period, advancing technology 
tended to reduce man-power requirements. This created 
fear in the minds of those fortunate enough to have jobs 
and conditioned their behavior toward management 
and fellow employees. 

A war situation changed that condition, and, today, 
almost two years after the ending of war, instead of 
having a surplus of labor we are operating at extra- 
ordinarily high levels of employment. Workers are not 
bidding against each other for a diminishing number of 
jobs. Instead, there is abundant evidence to indicate 
that present high employment levels will continue for 
some time. 

All these conditions underscore the need for facing 
the present realistically and for courageously preparing 
for a future that in all probability will be quite unlike 
the past. 

Modern large-scale business and industrial enter- 
prise consists of organizations of investors and persons 
possessing managerial and administrative skills, plus 
productive employees. The latter, in the main, are no 
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longer a loose aggregation of individuals functioning 
wholly under unilateral direction and responding indi- 
vidually to autocratically imposed disciplines. Instead 
they have extensive organizations of their own where 
policies and rules of conduct, frequently at variance with 
those of management, are formulated quite independ- 
ently of the corporate or management organization. 
Out of the failure to correlate the aims and purposes 
of these two organizations within the single unit of 
enterprise grows such conflict as we experience. There 
are those who contend that conflict is inherent in a situ- 
ation where two important organized groups whose 
interests are not completely mutual or identical, en- 
deavor to function. This is probably true if nature is 
permitted to take its course without interference. But 
if the group interdependencies and complementary 
functions are broadly understood by all the partici- 
pants, the possibility of conflict is at least minimized. 


A CASE OF COOPERATION 


The fact that this is possible is indicated by the ex- 
perience of an increasing number of firms and unions 
about which too little is factually known. For example, 
a union of employees of a midwest concern volunteered 
to have some of its members act as salesmen for the 
firm that employed them. It appears that management 
in this case accepted the union as an integral part of the 
enterprise. Instead of erecting barricades around its 
so-called “prerogatives,” management felt that the union 
could be helpful in the solution of such management 
problems as that of securing new customers and an 
increasing backlog of orders for its products. 
~ Because of the friendly and intimate associations with 
management, union officers and members, knew the 
actual facts about the volume of orders on hand and 
the relation of this volume to stable employment oppor- 
tunities for themselves and possibly for others. The 
union members respect the management and feel a keen 
sense of reponsibility for the successful operation of 
the company. 

The members who volunteered to act as salesmen for 
the company neither solicited nor expected individual 
or personal rewards. They simply asked that their 
regular wages be paid them while they were endeavoring 
to get new customers for the company’s products. Man- 
agement offered them a 5% commission on the sales 
they made. Instead of accepting them as personal re- 
wards, the men turned their commissions in to the union 
treasury. 

In what way other than sales is the union cooperating 
with management? The vice president and general 
manager of the company states that “man-hour output 
is 15% above the best previous peacetime output and 
the dollar volume of sales per shift is 25% higher than 
at our wartime peak.” 

The wages of the employees average $1.61 per hour. 
The union officers say they and their members want to 
keep the machines running and the company earnings 
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up “‘on the theory that you can’t have high wages with- 
out full plant production.” 

Evidently this is a firm whose management possesses 
very real qualities of leadership. This is quickly recog- 
nized by the employees, who, in turn, respond intelli- 
gently and cooperatively. Both have pride and satis- 
faction in their work and associations. 

I personally know of other companies with somewhat 
similar relationships in which conflict has given way to 
constructive cooperation. There are many more that 
I do not personally know about, and I am confident 
that there are still more that few other than the actual 
participants ever hear about. 


WILLING BUT UNABLE 


It is my firm personal conviction that most manage- 
ment executives and union people want peaceful rela- 
tions. In too many instances they just do not know how 
to achieve them. The experiences of those who have 
learned by experimentation, by trial and error—yes, 
even by being willing to blaze new trails, will, when 
widely known, constitute an invaluable guide to those 
less fortunate or successful in their efforts to make the 
necessary adjustments to new and unfamiliar forms of 
relations and associations. 

I doubt very much whether labor or industrial peace 
will be either aided or promoted by legislation of the 
type being currently debated. As a people, we seem to 
possess a deep-seated distrust of extensive governmental 
regulation of either industry or labor. We like to think 
we are capable of a large measure of industrial self- 
government. Now that the worker’s right to organize 
and bargain collectively has been established by federal 
law and upheld by the highest courts and the fact of 
organization increasingly accepted by industry, the role 
of government should be to aid and encourage, rather 
than restrain and penalize, the parties in their efforts 
to evolve their own rules or relationship with and con- 
duct toward each other. 

They would be aided in this effort if Congress, for 
example, would adopt a joint resolution pointing out 
the urgent need for full production and full employment; 
indicating that such a goal can be achieved only if labor 
and industry work together peacefully and construc- 
tively. Their responsibilities in this respect could be 
dramatized by Congress declaring that they must reach 
joint agreement, by conference and negotiation, on the 
establishment of conciliation, mediation, arbitration or 
other devices to which unresolved differences can be 
referred for final and binding settlement as will sure 
uninterrupted production. Only in the event of inabil- 
ity or failure of the parties to do this will Congress have 
no alternative other than to set up such devices by 
legislation. 

By dramatization of responsibilities and obligations, 
as well as of the alternative, industry and labor would 
for the most part, I am confident, respond readily and 
cooperatively. 
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There are those who distrust both labor and indus- 
trial management. They will contend that if labor 
and management get together on too friendly and 
cooperative terms, they will “gang up” on all the 
rest of the citizens and consumers. I do not share these 
views for the very good and simple reason that I have 
profound faith in the decency and honesty of my fellow 
citizens, regardless of whether they are cataloged as 
“management” or as “labor.” Industry is becoming 
increasingly aware of its public responsibilities and obli- 
gations. Organized labor must do likewise if for no other 
reason than the fact that those dependent upon union 
members for a living, together with the members them- 
selves, in the aggregate constitute the largest single seg- 
ment of the public. As such, they have the dual and in- 
separable interests of producer and consumer. 

My answer to the question, “Can There Be Industrial 
Peace,” is in the affirmative, qualified only by the state- 
ment: Provided we want it strongly enough and are 
willing to fight for it, if necessary, in order to insure the 
well-being of all concerned—investors, owners, manage- 
ment, labor and the people generally. 


E. H. van Delden 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Libbey—Owens—Ford Glass Company 


ODAY’s discussion provides a distinct mental jolt. 

There is a certain element of skepticism and even 
downright disbelief in the phrasing, “Is Labor Peace 
Possible ?”” I have been going along mentally secure in 
the assumption that labor peace is so crucial to the 
country’s welfare, to the worker’s welfare, to the wel- 
fare of consumer, stockholder, and manager—in short, 
to the welfare of everybody—that it was not only 
possible but practically inevitable. 

But when a research organization of the prominence 
and excellence of the National Industrial Conference 
Board seriously raises a question concerning the pos- 
sibility of labor peace, then it becomes time to re- 
examine our concepts. 

It is always possible to achieve a superficial peace by 
domination—whether by employer, union, or gov- 
ernment. Under such circumstances, conflicts will be 
repressed until an opportunity arises for them to break 
out with renewed fury. Moreover, such a peace has its 
limitations. Anyone who has been up against the prac- 
ticality of a slowdown can appreciate that statement. 

When we speak of labor peace we ordinarily visualize 
a constructive relationship resulting from a harmonizing 
of differences. Instead of management versus union, it 
becomes management and union, because under this 
type of labor peace “‘the interest of labor and the com- 
pany are the same.” 

It might not be amiss to review the present accepted 
program for the attainment of industrial peace. The 
focus of effort has been to strengthen collective bar- 
gaining—to achieve a balance of power. The strength 
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of the respective parties has been built up by means of 
mass pressures resulting in mass organization, main- 
tenance of membership and industry-wide bargaining. 
When conflicts have occurred with great frequency, 
means were sought to alleviate the situation by media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration and government inter- 
vention. 

For twelve years the Federal Government has used 
its influence and power to further the organization of 
labor. Inasmuch as the act of union produces power 
in excess of the number united, unions grew strong. 
Those that were doubtful of their ability to hold all new 
members were assisted by rulings which granted them 
maintenance of membership and income. Large bar- 
gaining units tended to dominate small bargaining units. 
Studies were made of European methods and policies. 
As a result, government agencies openly encouraged 
industry-wide and multi-unit bargaining. 

The hope was for an eventual equilibrium both from a 
balancing of power and because all debatable issues had 
been resolved. It was thought that contracts would be 
signed for longer periods with only occasional reopen- 
ings for wage fact findings. Research was to replace 
strikes. Where the facts might be in dispute, arbitration 
would be the logical recourse. We were becoming civil- 
ized in our labor relations. Where strikes were once 
bloody and riotous, disputes would now be aired before 
an impartial third party. But now there is an element of 
doubt. Perhaps, after all, emphasis has been misplaced. 


PUBLIC SUFFERS 


Those who practiced industry-wide bargaining felt 
that they were part of the wave of the future—that they 
had reached maturity in their relationships. Public 
opinion could be counted upon to prevent any one call- 
ing a strike involving a whole industry. But as Lord 
Acton pointed out: “All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” Industry-wide strikes 
vitally affecting the public interest have occurred and 
what was intended as a defensive weapon for labor has 
been used offensively against the public. We have cre- 
ated a new era of massed power for which there is no 
ready solution. 

It is easier to idealize the future than to face up to 
hard cold disagreeable facts. Collective bargaining has 
seemed a mechanism capable of maintaining labor peace 
only so long as management continues able to make 
economic or other concessions. Parallels have been 
drawn with the Chamberlin appeasement program for 
“peace in our time.” All of us who are concerned with 
labor relations have given serious thought at some time 
or other to the situation that will arise “when there is 
nothing else to give.” Apparently, collective bargaining 
will insure labor peace only during periods of unem- 
ployment. Moreover, by inflexibility of wage rates, it 
can cause the very unemployment we all fear. It must 
be recognized that labor strife is always possible in col- 
lective bargaining during periods of full employment, 
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Arbitration or government intervention are the alter- 
natives. The results of neither of these are likely to pro- 
duce much employee satisfaction. 


BARGAINING NOT ENOUGH 


Clearly, collective bargaining in and of itself is not 
the method by which a lasting labor peace can be at- 
tained especially with a governmental philosophy that 
collective bargaining is an over-all advantage only to 
the employees. A lasting peace can never be the auto- 
matic product of war, and collective bargaining is based 
upon a mass division of interests. 

The President’s labor-management. conference of 
November, 1945, attempted to develop new machinery 
for settlement of industrial disputes. It failed because, 
in recognizing the basic conflict of the parties, it made 
each concerned with relative power. 

If we think historically, socially, factually and logi- 
cally, we are quite likely to arrive at the conclusion that 
the union-management cooperation program offered to 
management by the unions in the 1920’s held the great- 
est promise for a lasting labor peace. Then the appeal 
for cooperation and consent was from labor to manage- 
ment. Now it must be from management to labor. 

Whether success is reached quickly or at all depends 
largely upon the will of the parties to enjoy peaceful 
relations. There is considerable evidence that manage- 
ment has such a will for peace. Whether this fact may 
be attributed to “enlightened selfishness” or “industrial 
statesmanship” is immaterial. There has been too much 
use made in labor relations of “cliches” and epithets. 
ierealypes have been common in referring to both 
sides, 

A constructive step toward peace and understand- 
ing would be to jettison the prejudices and the grudges 
and to start thinking afresh. 

Given the will to do so, it is not enough to say: “O.K., 
boys, let’s cooperate.” It is necessary to have as the 
immediate objective, not cooperation per se but elimina- 
tion of points of friction and the development of em- 
ployee satisfaction in the job. The first entails a con- 
siderable study of the areas of conflict; the second re- 
quires a reemphasis of the individual as against the 
mass. The techniques of personnel administration are 
available for the second requirement, inasmuch as the 
whole focus, and objective of personnel relations is co- 
operation and you cannot have cooperation unless the 
individual cooperates. 


CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


Acknowledgment by the parties that causes for con- 
flict do exist is essential to any attempt to integrate the 
interests involved. There are at least seven large areas 
in which actual or potential conflicts are discernible: 

1. Between management leaders and union leaders. 
Most industrial and labor leaders rose from the ranks. 
While this provides a basis for understanding it also is 
indicative of strong wills and a desire for power. In 
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some cases, the conflict has become personalized by 
means of past injuries, real or fancied. 

The lack of respect exhibited for each other in nego- 
tions, the newspaper name calling has resulted in highly 
emotional attitudes. This makes it difficult to view 
labor problems objectively because of an inability to 
see the other fellow’s viewpoint. At the present time, 
for example, the “pattern” idea of wage increases has 
resulted in a rash of strikes because of an unwillingness 
to consider the local situation as regards a particular 
employer. 

What is needed is some “pocketing of pride” and more 
personal contacts with each other and also with the 
ranks. Understanding of an individual may even result 
in some understanding of his philosophy. The energies 
formerly used in conflict can be channeled into con- 
structive joint endeavors. At the very least, there 
should ensue a mutual respect for one another. 


2, Between industry, unions and the government. There 
is always a potential three-cornered conflict over con- 
trol of the means of production and the proper role of 
government generally in our economic life and specifi- 
cally in labor matters. Unions joined with government 
to obtain legislation affecting industry-labor relations. 
The results of that alliance have made necessary addi- 
tional legislation to outlaw practices harmful to the 
industry-labor relationship and to establish rules to pro- 
tect both unions and industry. 

All that should be required of government is a set of 
new strong principles under which labor and manage- 
ment can live and work together. Industry and unions 
have it in their power, by not calling upon government 
to help one as against the other, to eliminate govern- 
ment as a source of conflict. Moreover, by learning to 
govern themselves they will make such intervention 
unnecessary. 

3. Between unions and the public interest. It is in the 
public interest that unions be so organized as to repre- 
sent fairly the interests of all components or there will 
be secessions and internal strife. Unions must be 
operated democratically with frequent fair elections, a 
reasonable constitution and on a businesslike basis if 
political democracy is to have meaning for workers. 

Union programs are often in conflict with the public 
interest on issues such as productivity, the use of force 
and terroristic tactics, jurisdictional disputes, secondary 
boycotts, strikes of many kinds and varieties, and regu- 
lations which foster shiftlessness or tend to encourage 
inefficiency. Union policies frequently make the work 
of the least efficient employee the norm for all workers 
of the same class, destroying initiative and hampering 
ambition. 

4. Between the individual and the union. There is an 
area of conflict between the union and the individual 
who has become a member, as well as between the union 
and the individual who does not choose to join. While 
there is some overlapping, the problems are separate 
and distinct. 
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Unions on the whole have failed to recognize the 
theory of individual differences. Individuals and their 
needs are submerged in the group and its collective pro- 
gram. When 17,000 anthracite miners went out on a 
wildcat strike at the end of 1942 over an additional 
assessment deducted from their pay, the real reason 
was a sense of frustration over their inability to partici- 
pate in determining their own affairs. 

The dissenting opinion in a Supreme Court case of 
several years ago contained this significant comment: 
“We appear now to be entering the phase of struggle 
to reconcile the rights of individuals and minorities with 
the power of those who control collective-bargaiming 
groups.” 

Employees want to be treated as individuals and with 
consideration as human beings in the union hall as well 
as in the plant. They do not enjoy being a number on a 
membership card any more than a number on a time 
card. Indifference is the greatest cruelty; and the feel- 
ing that, regardless of what one personally thinks, he is 
nevertheless forced into certain actions is bitter indeed. 

The individual who does not choose to join the union 
is considered a nonconformist. There are still more 
workers unorganized than organized. Trade unionism 
is a means to an end—not an end in itself. The end 
should be the public welfare, but unions often take a 
selfish view. They feel that the union personally ob- 
tained the benefits from the employer and hence non- 
union workers are parasitic. In welfare and insurance 
plans, however, most employers had laid the founda- 
tions for such programs years ago. Nevertheless, some 
unions have negotiated that such benefits shall be for 
members only. They are eager to take the money on the 
basis of the total payroll but are unwilling to provide 
benefits for nonmembers. 

Unions talk of social objectives but forget that three 
can be satisfactory work relationships outside the union. 
Where such situations exist they should be allowed to 
continue unhindered. When union members strike, 
they may throw out of work many nonunion people. 
This may merely confirm the desire of the nonunionist 
to remain out of the union. Unionists try to eliminate 
this area of conflict by forcing all workers into the union 
instead of reconciling viewpoints by working for the 
good of all. 

Unions which have forced reluctant workers into their 
ranks find that even with substantial fines for not 
attending meetings, the halls are bare. Many employees 
who feel they have been forced into the union resent an 
arrangement in which they had no voice. Individuals 
continue to complain twenty-four hours a day about 
being forced to remain members. Some unions are 
having difficulty in obtaining employees to accept the 
role of shop stewards. 


o. Between sactions in the labor movement. A battle for 
control is apparently taking place in some unions be- 
tween the forces out for class conflict and those who 
believe in teamwork with management. There is also 
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a conflict between the interests of one union and those 
of another union which results in so-called jurisdictional 
strife. The public finds jurisdictional disputes hard to 
understand in organizations whose stated objectives are 
the social welfare. It is hard to follow the ramifications 
of obtaining one right, which appears to be reasonable, 
in order to dictate in other areas which seem 
unreasonable. 

There are policy splits between some union leaders 
which also result in a cleavage between their followers. 
Political strife within a union prevents decisions. Some 
believe direct action is a sign of strength. Contractual 
obligations are not lived up to. On the other hand, the 
same techniques now used to paint the employer black 
could be used to inform and “‘sell”’ the membership on 
the honesty and sincerity of both parties. 


6. Between wage earners, dividend receivers and other 
consumers. This conflict is part of the problem of the 
equitable distribution of corporate net income. It is 
difficult of solution but should yield to facts—not so- 
called “facts” as put out by partisan economists but by 
research organizations like THe CONFERENCE BoarD. 

There are several fundamental policy questions that 
will need exploring, such as the ability of an enterprise 
to bear costs and how those costs should be absorbed. 

There is need for an integrated philosophy relative to 
wages, prices, profits and their relation to productivity. 
Conflicts arise over the issue of real wages as against 
money wages and the proper reward for capital. The 
settlement of these will forge a major instrument for 
establishing price relationships and for affecting the dis- 
tribution of income. Pointing up the investor’s stake in 
satisfactory conduct of labor relations, the Securities 
Exchange Commission ruled that a misleading picture 
of this phase of a company’s standing is ground for 
stopping the sale of stock. 

If wages are tied to profits so that expansion is 
checked, if technological improvements are to be sub- 
ject to the veto power of the workers, or if organized 
labor is permitted to claim the entire fruits of techno- 
logical change, then the industrial preeminence of our 
nation will not long continue. 


7. Between unions and employers. Acknowledgment 
of a conflict is the first step in any attempt to integrate 
the interests involved so that cooperation becomes pos- 
sible. The cycle of progress moves from antagonism to 
reciprocity to a recognition that apparently divergent 
interests are the same. If both parties were able to work 
together during the war, why could not some other com- 
mon objective achieve the same result ? 

Management and union together could develop an 
organized approach to avoid unauthorized strikes. An 
unimpassioned analysis of objectives and basic prin- 
ciples and beliefs would result in considerable agree- 
ment. The failure of the President’s labor-management 
conference was one of thé most unfortunate occurrences 
in labor relations in a decade. 
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Conflicts and cooperation are both made up of a lot 
of little things. Often it is the same action performed 
in a slightly different manner which will ultimately 
result in one instead of the other. Once we have studied 
and understand better the areas of conflict, they can be 
converted to areas of cooperation. 

Collective bargaining, though it won’t of itself insure 
labor peace, can be improved and supplemented. Con- 
tracts can be written for longer periods as a certain 
stability in their terms is reached. The administration 
aspects of the contract can be improved. Legalisms can 
be avoided. We can plan for and develop collective 
bargaining based on a keen desire on each side to main- 
tain good relations. We can implement collective bar- 
gaining with many joint undertakings, making use of 
the constructive forces inherent in cooperation. 


NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE 


No labor problem can be considered insoluble given 
the will, the information and the insight to determine 
the answer. It is part of the philosophy of American 
business that nothing is impossible. Our industry has 
grown great because it has aimed at the “‘illimitable 
perspective.”’ Labor peace is necessary to the achieve- 
ment of that objective. Management can be counted 
upon to do its full share in any effort to reach and main- 
tain such a condition. But management cannot do it 
all alone—organized labor and government must do 
their part also. 

Accordingly, my answer to the very thought-provok- 
ing question, “Is Labor Peace Possible?” is “yes, 
provided each and every one of us put our minds and our 
hearts to the task.” 


Ralph Waldo Gwinn 
Congressman, 27th District, New York 


S Industrial Peace Possible ?” We have to approach 

that question in the light of the trends. What are 
the trends? Are we in the middle of a trend, are we 
going down on the other side of a trend approaching 
peace, or are we at the beginning? Can peace come 
through legislation and through contracts and through 
pressures and force? Or can and will it come by the 
reestablishment of certain fundamental principles and 
the teaching of those principles and the discipline of 
them by which we shall all learn to live ? 

I conclude that we will have labor peace, and indus- 
trial management peace when we Americans cease to 
be immature and childlike in our political, economic 
and religious thinking and begin to live by principles, 
rather than by the discipline of balancing power, force 
against force, with the government thrown in the middle 
as the most corrupting influence of all. 

We can have enforced peace on the world pattern if 
in the coal fields we continue to the logical end of having 
a rough, tough motor squad ride into the towns where 
they are inclined not to go along and tell them very 


quickly and very effectively that they must scatter to 
their homes and not come out again until they get word. 
Thus we have 400,000 men quite peacefully going from 
the mines to their homes and not coming out again 
until the coal surplus has dwindled down to the danger 
point where 600 operators and the union leaders get 
together, add fifty cents, each take a quarter and let 
the community pay the difference. That has been going 
on now for some time, and I think we can point to that 
as one of the most peaceful of our industrial areas, point 
to it as a model illustration of how we can have peace. 

But we find strangely enough that a lot of Americans 
can’t pay the price for that coal, and the needy have to 
have coal. Well, who is going to deliver it ? Why, both 
the needy and the labor organizations and strangely 
enough, too, some of the operators will say “let the 
government buy the coal.” They say: ‘‘Let’s nationalize 
coal. We have got to have coal. We have got to have 
peace, too.” This is the false peace of a compromise on 
principles. 

Well, there is only one group in theend to pay the 
price for that coal after we get it up where we have 
simply overpriced the market and that is the taxpayers. 
They, however, are forced to do it through government; 
and then the miners get their price, the needy get the 
coal, and we get socialization in the end. 

And in that we follow the usual European pattern. 
We can call it American, if we like; but it is strictly 
European in its end, and it will lead our own country 
down the road to socialism, communism and the police 
state, just as in dying Europe. 

Let’s leave the motor squad, which is the secret 
police operating that job, and take another illustration. 
Let’s take the best organized of labor unions we can 
find. I think we all agree that somehow or other we 
Americans have had provided in the development of the 
Building Trades Unions just that example. They have 
raised their standards of living. We know carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, and so on, every one of us; and we 
rejoice in the fact that they live well. It is a little hard 
and has been for years to rejoice in the plumber’s bill, 
but we shrug our shoulders and say, “well, maybe that 
is all right.” 

And if we get into a real difficulty in the housing 
shortage, this perfectly monstrous propaganda center— 
this big government which we have (and when we have 
big government we have little freedom, we must know 
that)—joins in finally in the housing business and 
says: “Well, industry has now become so greedy and so 
selfish, their prices are so high and the profits they 
insist upon are so exorbitant, that government will be 
a more economical, a more competent, a more merciful, 
lower-cost source of public housing.” 

All the while, somehow, there is in this corrupt merger 
between power and politics a tendency to depreciate the 
individual and individual freedom and enterprise. And 
all the while we have a tendency to overlook the real 
facts. Professor Golden has suggested today that we 
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get facts. God help us! If we only could get the facts. 
We don’t get them for some reason. My only disagree- 
ment with him would be that he has suggested the 
worst source of facts I know and that is the government 
itself. 

Industry and labor have got to give us the facts, and 
I think one has been just about as negligent as the other. 
We have had a lot of NAM advertising to the members 
about a lot of principles, and labor unions talking about 
laws that are anticipated which are antilabor and 
slavery and all that. But do we get the facts? Where 
are the facts anyway ? I read constantly, trying to get 
them. I can’t get them. 

In this morning’s newspaper, there is a two-column 
headline: “Truman Proposes a Single Permanent Board 
for Housing.” And some good Republicans join in the 
song, and suggest that we have forty-five years of public 
housing, maybe a tenth of our houses to be built by the 
government. Why ? 

Well, freedom won’t work anymore. Private industry 
wants too much. People are too poor. So government 
organizes housing authorities in every city and the 
mayor and the good citizens, especially your wives, will 
join in and say: “Why, this slum down here in New 
York is perfectly dreadful and the disease from those 
dark alleys comes out and even affects Westchester and 
Nassau and Suffolk. We have got to have public 
housing.” 

Sure. Everybody joins in the clamor and the govern- 
ment leads the procession. What are the facts? Why 
don’t we get houses ? 

You know what the facts are, I think, but let’s just 
remember a little. What are the costs that enter into a 
$9,000 house ? Go back to the tree and back to the mine. 
Start in there and bring it all the way back to the 
finished house. Apparently—although there again you 
men haven’t supplied us with the careful facts that I 
think we ought to have—at least 80% of that $9,000 
house, which is excessive and few can afford, is labor 
cost—nothing else at all. About 40% of the total cost 
of that house is in labor on the materials before they 
come to the house and then 40% of the total cost is in 
the labor of putting the house up, and about 12144% 
of it is in federal taxes. 

So you have, out of that $9,000 house, about $7,000 
in labor, about $1,134 in federal taxes and $866 left over 
for the plans and insurance and interest and profit for 
this capital that bears all the burden and a good deal of 
the blame for things as they are—and particularly as to 
the house. 

In this area, the masons, plumbers, carpenters, paint- 
ers and plasterers have agreed that a flat fee of $20 a 
day for eight hours’ work, five days a week, with plenty 
of slowdown, is just right. Instead of laying 2,500 bricks, 
which they laid when we built our house on the farm 
(and the fellow who laid 2,500 bricks didn’t go home any 
more tired out than they do today) a bricklayer today 
lays 500 bricks. That increases the cost of laying bricks 
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five times, doesn’t it ? Even though he lays one fifth of 
what he once did he gets double his 1940 pay. Instead 
of paying $72 for the bricks in that $9,000 house we pay 
$360. And so it goes. , 

Who can pay those prices? Half the American fami- 
lies make $6 a day or less. That means the teachers and 
preachers and most of the farmers, the white-collar 
workers, and the veterans just returned can’t build 
houses because they can’t pay those costs. That means 
they must give three and one-half days of their labor for 
one day of labor out of the mason, the carpenter, the 
plumber and the painter. Who can exchange a day of 
labor for a day of labor of those men ? How many of you 
can, after you pay your taxes and your other obliga- 
tions? How many of you want to build a house today 
or feel that you can build, however hard you may 
want to? 


GOVERNMENT NO ANSWER 


Government can’t build houses until it pays the labor 
organizations, and that is where the corruption becomes 
the greatest. It just cannot function in a political sys- 
tem unless it pays. And then strangely enough, what 
does it do? It does another political trick. It says: 
‘We will build these houses for the poor. We will clean 
these slums.” That “gets” everybody, so that you have 
the needy who think they are getting the houses and the 
slum dwellers who think they are going to get the houses 
and the labor unions who think they know they are 
going to get the wages, all clamoring and pressing 
Congress, telegraphing them, and attending hearings, 
for the government to acknowledge the fact that free- 
dom has fallen down as it has in the rest of the world 
and that the government is to take over. 

The slums are not cleared. The disease does not dry 
up, but grows worse because there is nothing so un- 
economical and foolish as to put these high prices in 
houses for the low-income groups. People never get 
houses that way any more than they get automobiles 
that way. And yet more people ride in automobiles in 
America than in the rest of the world together. Why ? 
Because the people who do produce enough to buy new 
automobiles sell their old ones and finally the fifth- and 
sixth-hand automobiles come down to $100 or $150 in 
ordinary times so that most anybody can afford to 
ride in them. And so it must be with houses. It is 
absurd to think that we can get houses for the low- 
income group by any other process. 

Why have we got to monopolize prices on building 
which we use all the way through this as an illustration ? 
Because when a veteran comes back, and tries to get a 
job, he says, “I want to work as a carpenter,” and any- 
body who comes along and is willing to work for less 
than $20 a day as a carpenter is taken to task. The 
conversation runs something like this. (Imagine two 
Americans talking to each other like this.) I say to you: 
“You can’t work on this job if you don’t give me a 
fistful of money now.” “How much?” you say. 
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“Well, a thousand dollars,” I say, or $1,200 in some 
cases. It is more than they know he is going to pay 
because they don’t want him to come into the building 
business. This is a monopoly. It is enjoyed by a lot of 
very respectable gentlemen, getting old, too, who can’t 
lay as many bricks as they used to. And then I say to 
you: “You can’t work here unless you pay me so much 
a month, every month, and you can’t work here unless 
you strike or go on a picket line or commit violence 
maybe, sometimes, if I ask you to ina meat-chopper 
picket line.” 

i And about that time you hit me right here on the 
jaw because you are an individual American and I have 
no right to talk to you that way as a person, as one 
individual to another. 

But you have heard this thing so long now about the 
good of groups that when you organize a gang of work- 
men, all the men in the neighborhood in this craft come 
and talk to you that way, you say: “Yes, I guess that 
is pretty good ethics. It is for the good of the gang and 
the good of the group that we tolerate talk like that.” 
So you can’t work there unless you do what the group 
says. That is government by compulsion, government 
by monopoly. 

Who does all this for the gang? A few brave Ameri- 
cans come on the job and insist that they are going to 
put the bricks in and put in the boards and paint, and 
the motor squad comes around again. That little old 
motor squad comes around again. That little old motor 
squad that is everywhere in this country of ours, not 
just in isolated cases. It comes on the job and everybody 
goes home and the building doesn’t go up. Whole states 
suffer from that. 

Take the State of New Jersey, it is in just that 
situation. You say it is isolated. Just let your boy go 
into a milk truck or oil truck and start to transport 
anything anywhere. If he doesn’t belong to the union, 
the same motor squad appears on the highway up in 
the country and circles him a little while, and three or 
four of them teach him very quickly and effectively 
how to join in. 

And from these little groups all over the country, 
starting with the coal, going into transportation, going 
into building, emerge what we call the secret police or 
the rough-tough boys, which gradually merges into a 
great national secret police as in Italy, Germany and 
Russia. And we Americans suffer with a kind of mortal 
disease, thinking that our secret police are not as rough 
and tough as they were over in Germany a few years 
ago and that they won’t do those things to us. In this 
land of the free, such things cannot happen. 

Well, I sat for six weeks looking into some of the faces 
of these rough-tough boys who will constitute the GPU, 
American style, when and if it comes. They now insist 
that they have a right to take the law into their own 
hands by common consent of the people. For example, 
if anybody attempts to do his job or build a house or go 
into a plant to work he, himself, creates the violence 
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and disorder and not the meat-chopper picket line that 
completely blocks his way. We have now gone that far 
in America away from peace. 

When are we Americans going to wake up? When 
shall we restore the inalienable rights of individuals to 
life, liberty, work, property and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ? These are so fundamental and inalienable because 
they come from the Creator that no man or group of 
men can take them away. When shall it be self-evident 
again to us as a people that government is instituted 
for the primary purpose of maintaining and encouraging 
and enforcing those individual, inalienable rights? 
When we believe these things so deeply, we will fight 
for them. When we restate them on our statute books 
to cover every new manifestation of tyranny and en- 
force them as the first obligation of every citizen we 
will have peace, the only peace worth while. That is 
all the new labor law attempts to do, gentlemen. That 
is all. 

Americans now have a right to join the union or not, 
and to pay initiation fees, not of $1,000, but of $25. 

Men further have a right to vote by secret ballot and 
to determine whether they want to strike or not, 
whether they want to settle the strike or not, and no 
man, no secret police, can come along and tell them what 
to do. We believe that is an important provision in the 
law. The Bill of Rights that restates for the laboring 
man these fundamental rights will, we believe, help him 
settle our labor problems. We believe he is funda- 
mentally just and fair and by exercising his rights that 
he will do his part to bring peace. Real peace will come 
when we are all indoctrinated with the thought that 
freedom is the only measure for determining what is a 
fair wage and a fair price, the only medicine that will 
bring the cost of housing down to the point where we 
can have housing again in America as we have not had 
for a long time. 

In the struggle for health, there is always the effort, 
even the conflict, of physical exercise. The pursuit of 
health is an adventure—even a sport. So the struggle 
for economic and political and religious health is the 
same. It is not all peace but it is the peace of the poli- 
tical and economic mind and body which is health. 

The great moral issue in all conflict is whether we 
shall live and work in a free society or a police state. 


Louis Sherman 


Special Assistant to the Secretary 
United States Department of Labor 


| spate and industrial peace have become great 
public issues. They are subjects which are not 
confined to the experts in the ranks of Jabor and man- 
agement. The entire public debates, considers and dis- 
cusses the question. It is understandable why this 
should be the case. There have been periods in recent 
times when the front pages of the daily press were 
divided equally between news of serious discord in our 
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domestic economy and news of serious disturbance in 
our international relations. 

It is true that stories of lack of harmony and indus- 
trial strife outweigh the stories of industrial peace in 
terms of publicity because a good old fight is of greater 
interest to the reading public than the ordinary hum- 
drum tale of a collective-bargaining negotiation which 
has resulted in a peaceful settlement. 

The statistics show, however, that for a period of 
time following V-J day there were work stoppages which 
substantially affected the progress of our economy. 
There is no point in belittling the seriousness of these 
stoppages, just as there is no point in refusing to recog- 
nize that there has been marked improvement in the 
industrial relations picture. 


WHEN EVERYONE BENEFITS 


I believe that industrial peace is an objective which 
is shared jointly by labor, management and the public. 
It would be naive and playing Pollyanna to endeavor to 
advance the proposition that the various groups in our 
economic system have a joint interest in any and all 
issues. If this were the case there would not be much of 
a labor relations problem. I think it is true, however, 
that even though there may be diverse and adverse 
economic interests, that everyone benefits from the de- 
velopment of methods whereby industrial disputes can 
be settled peacefully. 

Labor does not seek to strike because of the desire to 
engage in an exciting sport. I am sure the responsible 
leaders of Jabor recognize that the strike is an ultimate 
weapon which should be used only in the most extreme 
kind of case. For they know that too often the cost of 
abstaining from work, with the consequent loss of wages, 
will be more than the concessions which they may ulti- 
mately extract as a result of this course of action. 

Responsible leaders of management are also well 
aware of the cost to them in the loss of earnings and the 
disruption of harmonious relations with their employees 
which are the inevitable consequences of a prolonged 
work stoppage. 

Needless to say the public, which depends upon the 
maintenance of industrial stability for the various com- 
modities, articles and services which it consumes, is not 
anxious to bear the brunt of the inability of manage- 
ment and labor to agree. 

There is another and more far-reaching interest in 
the maintenance of industrial peace which must be 
recognized. We are living in a time of extreme competi- 
tion among various forms of economic systems and goy- 
ernments. The ultimate ability of our nation to continue 
to maintain its economic system and form of govern- 
ment will depend not only upon the interesting battle 
of words that is now going on but also on the cold, hard 
facts of our continued ability to produce the goods of all 
descriptions in great volume upon which we, and various 
foreign governments, depend. 

The importance of maintaining industrial peace does 
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not require much argument. Controversies develop over 
the methods whereby this objective can be secured. 

In considering the various proposals which are made 
at various times, it is necessary to bear in mind that we 
are seeking not only an absence of overt strife in the 
labor field, but that we must develop harmonious rela- 
tions between labor and management, and by methods 
which are consistent with our system of free enterprise. 
The cause of the nation and the various groups in it 
will not be advanced if the remedy for the evil of indus- 
trial war takes us on a new course inconsistent with our 
democratic form of government. And we know that in 
this particular branch of our complicated economy the 
moves which are made, even with the highest intentions 
of causing good, may actually result in bringing about 
courses of conduct and new institutions which will break 
down our form of government. I believe the issue here 
may best be described as a preference for one type of 
legal document rather than another. 

I mean that our ultimate reliance must be on the 
document which we know as a private contract volun- 
tarily entered into by the respective parties. We reject 
the idea that the proper way to settle our problems is by 
government decree, issued and handed down by govern- 
ment agencies, which acquire the power of economic 
decision, which in our system remains in private hands. 

Ishould nowlike to turn toa more detailed consideration 
of the proper role of government in labor relations. This 
issue presents two questions: (1) what the government 
should do, and (2) what the government should not do. 

The proper scope of governmental action in labor 
disputes certainly requires that it should avoid the sub- 
stitution of its judgment for the judgment of the parties 
in the resolution of their differences. Compulsory 
arbitration, which is advanced so easily as a method of 
settling differences, must be avoided. 

If the government assumes the responsibility, except 
in time of war or other emergency, to determine the 
wages and other conditions of work of the employee, 
then it must follow that the government will assume the 
power of decision with respect to other interrelated 
phases of the business system, including prices, profits, 
and production schedules. The economic and govern- 
mental system which will follow from this type of 
government action is not the kind that the thinking and 
responsible representatives of labor, management and 
the public would like to see. 

I believe it is equally important that government 
should not undertake remedial steps, whether by legis- 
lation or executive action, which do not rest upon a full 
understanding of our complicated industrial relations. 
The industrial relations picture just will not arrange 
itself to meet oversimplified ideas of how labor and 
management do or should conduct their affairs. Each 
new proposal must be considered from the standpoint of 
what it adds to the existing situation and how it will 
interact with the existing forces. New proposals must 
be viewed as ingredients, not panaceas. 
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When an engineer plans a dam he must think not only 
of how the picture of the completed structure will look 
in Life, he must study the history of the river, the 
diversionary possibilities and what it has done in time of 
flood. I need cite only one instance in recent industrial 
relations history which you are all well aware of to 
illustrate this point. 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


It was sincerely thought by some that the only means 
of discouraging strikes during the war was to provide a 
thirty-day notice period together with a secret ballot at 
the end of that period in which all workers would be 
permitted to vote whether they wished to interrupt 
production. The proposal rested on the notion that 
labor difficulties are caused by the leaders in the labor 
movement and that the establishment of a secret ballot 
procedure would enable the rank-and-file membership 
to restrain the unauthorized activities of the labor 
leaders. Our experience proved this assumption was just 
not the fact. Time after time the period during which 
there was supposed to be a quieting of emotions actually 
resulted in stirring up of difficulty. Furthermore, in the 
great preponderance of cases the rank and file furnished 
its leadership with the backing for a strike by voting in 
favor of interruption even though interruption did not 
finally result. I believe a calmer appraisal of the actual 
facts in the labor relations situation might have avoided 
this governmental move which did not accomplish the 
good which was anticipated. 

The functions of government must be reserved to aid- 
ing and assisting the parties in the resolution of their 
differences. A primary service which the Department 
of Labor renders in this regard is the provision of con- 
ciliation facilities to labor and management. It was 
recognized after V-J day that the dependence of labor 
and industry upon the National War Labor Board 
resulted not only in weakening the process of collective 
bargaining but also in weakening government services 
which are ancillary to that process. 

The President’s labor-management conference recom- 
mended unanimously that conciliation services be 
strengthened, and, as you know, there were represented 
in the conference not only the unions but also the NAM 
and the Chamber of Commerce. The department has 
taken a number of specific steps to accomplish this 
objective. 

A labor-management advisory committee selected 
from nominees recommended by AFL, CIO, NAM and 
the Chamber of Commerce has been established to re- 
view major policy issues confronting the Conciliation 
Service. I believe the organization of this committee 
represented the first time that management was given 
an effective voice in the formulation of policies in the 
Conciliation Service. , 

There have been other steps to improve the service. 
I might mention one thing in particular, that com- 
missioners of conciliation are required to subscribe to a 
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creed of impartiality to labor and management, and of 
absolute confidence with respect to information dis- 
closed by the parties. 

We feel that the Conciliation Service has made sub- 
stantial progress. Our figures show that in 90% of the 
disputes in which the Conciliation Service was called in 
before work halted no stoppage occurred. Our Service 
stands ready to assist, whenever it appears necessary to 
have an impartial third party brought into the negoti- 
ations, on job evaluations and similar matters, and to 
suggest impartial, qualified arbitrators whenever the 
employer and the union are unable to agree on arbi- 
trators and in many other ways. 

There is another proper function which government 
has assumed. That is the furnishing of impartial and 
reliable facts and data on which collective bargaining 
can proceed. The provision of this information does not, 
of course, eliminate labor disputes or stoppages. We all 
know that collective bargaining is what the term implies 
and that issues in a dispute are not resolved by scientific 
or statistical processes. Nevertheless, data on wages, 
cost of living, prices and information on collective- 
bargaining practices and terms of labor contracts help 
the parties to narrow the issues and at times furnish the 
basis for settlement. Certainly, when the issue has gone 
to arbitration, the information provided by such gov- 
ernment agencies as the BLS is of utmost importance. 

There is one phase of this work which merits special 
attention. The BLS has an extensive file of many 
thousands of current union agreements, and detailed 
analyses of these agreements form the basis of reports 
on the extent and nature of provisions for paid vaca- 
tions, sick leave, grievance procedure, seniority, re- 
employment, veteran dismissal pay and similar matters. 

The government has another relationship to the labor 
field which is more indirect, but not less important, than 
conciliation and the furnishing of facts and data. I 
refer to the responsibility which the government has 
assumed in the Employment Act of 1946 to join with 
management, labor, state governments and other groups 
in assuring the maintenance of conditions which will 
promote maximum employment and purchasing power. 


EFFECT OF STABLE ECONOMY 


The stresses and strains on our system of free collec- 
tive bargaining will be much less if we are able to attain 
the goal of a stable economy. Periods of inflation with 
sharp rises in the cost of living and other extreme eco- 
nomic crises put the collective-bargaining system to its 
greatest tests. It would seem to be good sense to meet 
these tests not only by improving the mechanics of the 
collective-bargaining process but also by attempting to 
relieve the basic causes of industrial unrest. 

Finally it must be recognized that here as in all other 
aspects of our economic life the goal is freedom under 
law. There appears to be a widespread misapprehension 
that unions are free from all legal restraint. I cite the 
view labor unions are not subject to suit because they 
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are labor unions. Such a concept has no basis in law. In 
some states labor unions are not suable in their common 
names because they are unincorporated associations. 
The fact is that there are only thirteen states where 
unincorporated associations cannot be sued in their 
common name in an action at law for breach of contract 
or fortuitous conduct. These states are Arkansas, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee and West Virginia. Since the adop- 
tion of the federal rules of civil procedure there are 
thirty-five states where they can sue or be sued in the 
federal courts. 

Unions are also subject to ordinary criminal laws 
which prohibit the introduction of violence and other 
illegal measures into the area of economic conflict. 

There has been increasing recognition by government 
that, just as at one time it was necessary to correct the 
imbalance of the collective-bargaining relationship by 
enactment of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act, so now it may be neces- 
sary to correct whatever imbalances may have devel- 
oped on the labor side. It is important from the stand- 
point of all interests that the objective here should be 
correction rather than punishment or the setting up of 
a new state of imbalance. 

As you all know, the President indicated in his state 
of the union message that there were certain remedial 
measures which he considered advisable and others he 
considered objectionable. He also suggested that a 
certain area be reserved for study by a special com- 
mission. I believe you will understand that it would 
be inappropriate for me to enter into a discussion of 
these detailed proposals. The consideration of the gov- 
ernment’s role in labor disputes only serves to point up 
the fact that whatever government may do to assist in 
this field, the dominant policy is reliance upon free 
collective bargaining by employer and employee. 


PRICE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


The question we come to then is whether we can have 
industrial peace on these terms. I think the answer to 
this question depends upon whether the definition of 
industrial peace is practical or absolute. If the test of 
peace is whether any strikes occur, then I think the 
answer to the question is no. We cannot expect that 
kind of industrial peace. The Labor Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, which includes in its member- 
ship important representatives of industry, including 
Mr. Coonley, former president of the NAM, has stated 
the proposition as follows: ‘We must. be willing to 
suffer occasional strikes as the price of responsible and 
stable labor relations in a free enterpise system.” 

J think there is a reasonable expectation that col- 
lective bargaining will produce industrial peace ‘in a 
practical sense. It is true that our system is not very 
orderly. ‘The heat and confusion of the negotiating 
room, or at times even the picket line, contrast sharply 
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with the quiet ordered calm of the government office 
where the chief actor in the bureaucratic drama has to 
wrestle only with paper and pen. The boys with the 
blueprints can give you every verbal reason why our 
slightly disorderly system should not work. The proof of 
the pudding, however, is in the eating. Under our sys- 
tem of free collective bargaining we have outproduced 
and outfought every other system in time of war; and in | 
time of peace we have attained the highest standards of 
living for our population. It would seem wise to put our 
reliance on experience and actual facts rather than paper 
plans which have never been tested. 

Perhaps the reason for this record is the simple fact 
that the people of this country, whether they be con- 
sumers, labor leaders or management executives, are 
well versed in the art of self-government and ultimately 
will respond to the needs of the public welfare. This 
theory may not measure up to some current standards 
of sophistication and perhaps cynicism, but I do not 
believe it should be discarded for such reasons. 

Let us not forget that a basic factor which made the 
war effort succeed on the industrial front during the 
war was the no-strike pledge made by labor, and I 
believe any fair appraisal of that time will show that 
despite a few sensational incidents labor lived up to its 
patriotic obligation in a manner that will stand to its 
everlasting credit. 

Another factor which sould not be overlooked is in- 
creasing demonstration of the fact that the parties to 
labor disputes on both sides appear to have learned that 
peace is better than war. Certainly it is less costly. I 
do not believe it is mere accident that the serious strikes 
of 1946 are being followed by an era of relative peace in 
1947. The truth that management and labor have a 
joint mterest in industrial peace has been learned the 
hard way. 

At the present time we have encouraging news. Col- 
lective bargaining has recently given demonstrations 
that it can work in many industries. 

Preliminary estimates for the first quarter of 1947 
show something over 3 million man days of idleness 
resulting from work stoppages, which compares with a 
somewhat similar average in the period 1935 to 1939. 
The idleness in the first quarter of 1947 represents .2 of 
1% of the estimated working time in all industry. These 
figures may be compared with the figure of 56,400,000 
man days of idleness in the first quarter of 1946 which 
represented 3.2 per cent of estimated working time in 
all industry. 

The current facts give us a reasonable basis for pre- 
dicting a more peaceful era in labor relations. Let us 
grant, however, that there is risk in our system of free 
collective bargaining. I do not believe, however, that 
any case is proved by the mere demonstration that such 
risks do exist. The real question in my judgment is 
whether it is reasonable to assume these risks as a price 
worth paying for the preservation of our free system of 
economy and government. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


What They Say About the Law 


The “Labor Management Relations Act of 1947” 
(Taft-Hartley Act) is creating considerable contro- 
versy among industry and government proponents 
of the act and spokesmen for organized labor. 

Among the analyses is one by Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, former member of National Labor Relations 
Board, and the National Mediation Board, who states 
that among the obstacles to orderly development of 
industrial relations “is the tendency of each gener- 
ation to consider its labor problems unique.” He 
points out that law and government have controlled 
our labor relations ever since we became a nation, and 
that “each generation repeats the cry for something 
that will really solve the labor problem.”! In declar- 
ing that combinations of free workers and of free 
employers are inevitable in our economy Dr. Leiser- 
son quotes from Book I, Chapter VIII, of “The 
Wealth of Nations” Adam Smith’s classic which says: 


“We rarely hear . . . of the combinations of masters, 
though frequently of those of workmen. But, whoever 
imagines, upon this account that masters rarely combine 
is as ignorant of the world as of the subject. Masters 
are always and everywhere in a sort of tacit but con- 
stant and uniform combination not to raise the wages 
of labor.” 


Dr. Leiserson believes that “the unions want no 
labor relations legislation at all. Although they 
strongly advocate and prepare programs for general 
social legislation, in respect to their own activities, 
they take a completely laissez faire position. They 
want to be let alone.” 

An article in The American Machinist for July 31, 
1947, counters the argument by labor that the new 
law will destroy the principles of free collective bar- 
gaining. Entitled “How Employees Benefit from the 
New Labor Law” it declares that the object of the law 
is to protect the employee and to make possible peace- 
ful settlements of labor disputes through collective 
bargaining by requiring “the employer and the repre- 
sentative of the employees to meet at reasonable 
times and confer in good faith with respect to wages, 
hours and other terms and conditions of employment. 
To that end, the new law establishes a federal medi- 
ation and conciliation service to aid the parties in 
reaching an agreement. These facts may come as a 
shock to those who have been told that the new law 
is a slave labor law and a law to bring about a de- 
pression and unemployment. The truth is that the law 


1See Machinists Monthly Journal for June, 1947. 


gives the industrial workers of this country greater 
protection in many respects than before against in- 
justice and wrong doing.” 

The position of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is that the new labor bill “is designed to cor- 
rect the inadjustments that have developed after 
twelve years of experience with the enforcement and 
administration of the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935.” 

The CIO News, in its leading editorial of June 3, 
called “Muffled But Not Silenced,” says that labor 
has suffered a serious reversal and that its activities 
will be hampered and its condition impaired. The 
CIO indicates that it will begin to work for a repeal 
of the law and through political action with the AFL 
and the railroad brotherhoods will seek defeat at the 
polls of “those forces in our political life which have 
sponsored and worked for its passage.” 

Some CIO and AFL unions have announced that 
when they renegotiate their collective-bargaining con- 
tracts they will seek to have no-strike clauses omitted. 
Many union leaders expect parts of the law to be de- 
lared unconstitutional. In the meantime, there will 
be considerable litigation. 

The American Federation of Labor reports that 
the law destroys its traditional nonpartisan political 
policy and forces organization for direct political ac- 
tion. It points out that “government interference in 
the internal affairs of unions paves the way for the 
government control of unions.” 

The federation believes that the bill makes it easy 
to destroy unions as well as difficult to organize new 
ones and that the outlawing of the closed shop for 
an “illusory” union shop will make more work for the 
NLRB legal staff, already 5,000 cases behind 
according to reports. Some AFL unions are signing 
closed-shop contracts before the provision in the 
Taft-Hartley law barring such contracts goes into 
effect August 22, 1947. These contracts with closed- 
shop provisions are being signed for two years or more. 

Unions seem to agree that the law will require them 
to retain large staffs of lawyers and will make labor 
relations one of litigation rather than sound collective 
bargaining and economic cooperation between labor 
and management. 

The new law, says a well-known company indus- 
trial relations director, is “more vindictive than it is 
remedial.” He points out that his company’s present 
labor agreement with which both sides were satisfied, 
is now in conflict with the law as it relates to the 
union shop. He thinks that a revision in the Wagner 
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Act was necessary, but that the tenor of NLRB rulings 
in the last six months has indicated that most of the 
Wagner Act abuses would have been righted in any 
case. The new law, he finds, superimposes upon more 
than “ten years of know-how” a law which will con- 
fuse all parties and create a system of delays detri- 
mental to good labor-management relations. 

This executive sees the new law as eliminating most 
of the quasijudicial functions of the NLRB and throws 
every question, if either side wants it so, into the 
courts. ; 

Following its enactment, a number of companies 
issued statements to their employees reassuring them 
that the passage of the bill would not change their 
existing relationships. The thinking of one of these 
companies with a number of plants is expressed in 
a letter to its employees which begins “Dear Fellow 
Employees.” The letter explains that because man- 
agement has had difficulty in understanding the legal 
language of the law the legal department had printed 
a summary of the law, which was released to each em- 
ployee. The letter from management to its employees 
indicates that “it has been and still is the policy of 
our company to bargain in good faith with the union 
representatives of our employees. . . It is my per- 
sonal hope that our future relations with you and your 
collective-bargaining agency—your union—shall con- 
tinue to improve and that we shall all gain a greater 
appreciation of the opportunities and advantages 
available to us under the nation’s traditional system 
of free enterprise.” 


Determining Job Standards 

Although there are a growing number of labor 
unions which accept the principles of time-study 
and wage-incentive plans, the question is still a con- 
troversial one in many day-to-day management rela- 
tionships. The result is a noticeable trend in labor 
agreements toward outlining in detail methods by 
which jobs shall be studied and incentive plans ap- 
plied. This is true in AFL, CIO and independent 
unions. 

Some unions utilize the services of experts in the 
field and participate in formulating programs and in 
determining whether the original study is in keeping 
with the “objective evaluation of rates in the shop.” 

In a labor agreement negotiated between a mid- 
western local of the Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) and a refining company, the company has 
agreed to restudy any job standard if requested to do 
so by the union standards committee through the 
foreman. Any increase in premium earnings result- 
ing from a restudy is to be retroactive to the date the 
request was made in writing to the foreman. With 
changes in job content, the company agrees to notify 
the union of the new standard and its effective date. 

Grievances arising as a result of job standards are 
subject to the regular grievance procedure “except 
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time elements which shall be subject to check by 
qualified union representatives.” The union stand- 
ards committee “shall cooperate with the company to 
maintain correct application of the standards incen- 
tive plan” as provided in the agreement. All records 
of time study are made available to the committee. 

In an effort to clarify the principles behind the in- 
centive plan, an outline of basic principles is included 
in the labor contract. It reads: 


1. All physical work measurements are made in terms 
of work minutes. These work minutes consist of physical 
work, rest and personal convenience and therefore are 
equal in magnitude, regardless of the type of work 
measured. The per cent of rest increases or decreases 
depending on the physical nature of the measured work. 

In addition to the measured work minutes, certain 
time allowances known as process allowance minutes will 
be made to compensate for idle time beyond the oper- 
ator’s control and within the operating cycles, and for 
minor delays or troubles. 

2. Hourly base rates as agreed upon are considered the 
proper compensation for the minimum acceptable rate 
of production, which is sixty gross work minutes per 
hour. Premium will be paid for all gross work minutes 
produced in excess of sixty gross work minutes per hour. 
These premiums are proportional to the number of pre- 
mium work minutes produced. 

3. The operator’s work day or shift will be the least 
unit of time over which premium calculations will be 
made, unless an employee may be required to work in a 
different department or group. 

4. Premiums can be earned only on measured work. 
Unmeasured work will be called “day work” and will be 
compensated for at the hourly rate. 

5. The amount of production premium possibilities in 
any job may not remain constant, since this depends upon 
the limitations imposed by the equipment and the abil- 
ity or willingness of the operator. 

6. There is no guarantee that all jobs will be placed on 
standards, since the application of the plan is often 
limited by practical conditions. 


7. All standards are guaranteed indefinitely, provided 


there has not been any method change (as hereinafter 
defined) . 


A method change is defined as any general departure 
from the operating methods as covered by the original 
standards that decreases or increases the amount of 
work necessary per unit of production.” 


NLRB on Employer Free Speech 

The NLRB has upheld the right of the employer 
to issue a statement to his employees which gives 
his thinking in relation to union organizing campaigns. 
In a case in which the AFL Trades Council of Port- 
land, Oregon, charged the Electric Steel Foundry 
with coercive action, the board has held that a letter 
by the company to its employees just before an 
NLRB representation election (between the AFL 
Metals Trades Council and the CIO Steelworkers) 


was not coercive. 


a 
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The employer wrote to his employees that “if you 
wish the shop to continue operating as it has in the 
past, you should vote for neither.” It was stated fur- 
ther that the employer did not believe that under a 
union contract the past standard of employment 
could be maintained. Despite the fact that the trial 
examiner for the National Labor Relations Board 
first declared the letter “coercive,” the board declared 
that it was a statement designed to persuade rather 
than coerce. 

The current aim of the board seems to provide 
more freedom of operation under the National Labor 
Relations Act for employers. Its actions on the ques- 
tion of employer expressions regarding unions vary 
considerably from the decisions made during the late 
Thirties and Forties. 


Merit Rating and Promotions 


Relatively few labor agreements contain merit- 
rating programs, although there has been a trend 
toward recognizing that employees’ job performance 
should be considered along with seniority when there 
are layoffs, transfers, or promotions. Labor agree- 
ments, however, rarely go into detail as to how job 
performance shall be judged. 

An agreement negotiated by an _ independent 
union and an engine-manufacturing company con- 
tains a merit-rating section which states that the 
performance of each employee shall be reviewed once 
every three months for possible wage adjustment ex- 
cept in “exceptional circumstances.” The merit-rating 
sheet is to be completed by the employee’s foreman 
and a report of each review which indicates a change 
in rating is presented to the union secretary. A 
copy is also on file in the personnel director’s office 
and is available for inspection by any foreman. Any 
change is reported to the employee by his foreman, or 
by a personnel representative in the presence of a 
union shop steward. 

In an effort to promote employees who display 
adaptability and a capacity for handling jobs in higher 
classifications, the company will promote as oppor- 
tunities arise. Where there are two or more employees 
of equal ability and capacity available for promotion, 
the one having the most seniority is to be given pref- 
erence. An employee feeling that management has 
not observed this policy may utilize the grievance 
procedure set forth in the union contract. 

An employee promoted to a job in a higher classifica- 
tion whose length of service entitles him to receive 
the minimum for the new work will be granted that 
rate on or before his second merit-rating review fol- 
lowing the date of his promotion. An employee de- 
moted to a lower classification will not be decreased 
to the applicable rate in the lower classification until 
his next regular merit-rating review. 

Problems of wages, hours or working conditions not 
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outlined in the collective-bargaining agreement may 
be considered as grievances, according to the contract. 

An agreement signed by the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists in California contains provisions 
for an “employee performance review” at the com- 
pletion of the probationary period, again ninety days 
later, and thereafter every six months. The employee’s 
immediate supervisor is to review his work habits, 
attendance record, productivity, personnel adjust- 
ment to the job before discussing the performance 
review with the employee. Should the review show 
that the employee merits a wage adjustment, the 
supervisor can recommend a pay increase within the 
limits of the job rate. It is stated in the contract that 
there will be no automatic pay increase. If, at the 
time of the performance review, the employee is not 
eligible for a wage increase, he can at a later date 
receive an increase, when, in the opinion of manage- 
ment, his work performance justifies it. The union 
agrees that meritorious individual service shall be re- 
warded by management, and, should any difference 
arise over employee performance reviews, the matter 
can be referred to the grievance procedure. 


ABRAHAM A. DessER 


Management Research Division 


Personnel Briefs 


Memorial Houses Clinic and Cafeteria 


Erected in honor of the “Pepperell men and women 
who rendered noble service to their country in World 
War II,” a memorial building housing a clinic and 
cafeteria was recently dedicated at the Fall River 
plant of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company. The 
building is connected to the rayon and cotton mills 
by underground tunnels. Names of Fall River Pepper- 
ell employees who served their country in World War 
II are engraved on a bronze honor roll on one of the 
cafeteria walls. 


Washing While They Work 


Fifteen automatic washing machines have been 
installed in two factories of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills at Amsterdam, New York, for the convenience 
of employees. The laundries operate five days a week, 
from five-thirty in the morning until ten-thirty at 
night, so that there may be convenient delivery and 
pickup schedules for employees of all shifts. Up to 
nine pounds of laundry can be handled in a machine 
in half an hour, and the employee takes his clothes 
home, damp dried. The new service was put into effect 
by the company’s personnel department. G. B. S. 
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Developments in Guaranteed Wage Plans 


HILE few unions have succeeded in obtaining 

annual wage plans in their collective-bargain- 
ing agreements in 1947, it would appear from union 
magazines and newspapers that guaranteed wages con- 
tinue to be a long-range objective of many unions. 


OWMR REPORT 


The publication of the final report of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, “Guaranteed 
Wages,” commonly known as the Latimer report, gave 
a fillip to increased union demands for guarantees 
of steady employment. This final report did not differ 
materially from the preliminary report.t A _ signifi- 
cant addition is an appendix containing nine case 
studies of guaranteed wage plans, including those of 
Procter & Gamble Company, George A. Hormel & 
Company and Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. Plans of 
other companies included are not so well known; 
viz., Decatur Herald and Review, Montaup Electric 
Company, Tremco Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond Piece Dye Works, Inc., Quaker Oats Company, 
and the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 

There is also included in the study a section by 
Professor Alvin H. Hansen and Professor Paul A. 
Samuelson on the economic analysis of guaranteed 
wages. Among the conclusions reached by the authors 
is that the privately financed guaranteed wage is not 
by itself an adequate antidepression or anticyclical 
measure.” The authors believe, however, that encour- 
agement of guaranteed-wage plans should be included 
in other government policies, such as their integration 
with unemployment insurance. The section discusses 
in detail the ramifications of the economic system and 
its impact upon annual wage plans. It contains rec- 
ommendations designed to incorporate the guaranteed 
wage into the existing fiscal, industrial and security 
structures in such a way as to strengthen all parts. 
They include: ® 


1. Guaranteed wages should be a matter for voluntary 
collective bargaining without legislative compulsion by 
the government. 

2. In many lines, guaranteed-wage plans may properly 
include limitations as to the employer’s liability. 

3. Corporate income-tax law and practice should be 
changed so as to encourage guaranteed-wage programs. 

4. Social-security legislation should be altered so that 


See “OWMR Report on the Annual Wage” in The Management 
Record, January, 1947, p. 7, for a detailed discussion of the preliminary 
study, 

2Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, “Guaranteed 
Wages,” 1947, p. 147, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C 


30p. cit. p. 151. 


guaranteed-wage plans can be integrated with the un- 
employment compensation system to the mutual advan- 
tage of both. 


According to the Latimer study, 196 guaranteed- 
wage plans were uncovered upon a canvass of about 
90,000 employers. The total number of employees 
covered was approximately 61,000, or less than 1% 
of the total number of wage earners employed in non- 
agricultural, nongovernmental establishments. Nearly 
40% of the plans were found in manufacturing indus- 
tries, especially in industries with substantial seasonal 
variations and those which produced for consumer 
demand. Relatively few were found in heavy or basic 
industries which are subject to cyclical fluctuations. 
In the nonmanufacturing group, the greatest number 
of plans was in the retail trade group. 

Approximately 55% of the plans were in establish- 
ments employing less than 50 persons and an addi- 
tional 10% were in companies employing from 50 to 
100 persons. Only 10% of the plans were in units 
employing 1,000 or more persons. The OWMR report 
included in its definition of guaranteed-wage plans 
employment or wages guaranteed for three months 
or more. 


PLANS FILED UNDER FLSA 


The latest report of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the United States Department of Labor also points 
to the relatively few bona fide annual wage plans in 
existence in American industry. On April 1, 1947, 
this division had on file sixty-five collective-bargain- 
ing agreements which contained a guarantee of em- 
ployment or wages on an annual basis. Under Sec- 
tion 7 (b) (2) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, em- 
ployers are partially exempt from the overtime pro- 
visions of the act. This exemption is contingent upon 
the employer negotiating an agreement with employee 
representatives who have been certified by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to employ covered work- 
ers On an annual basis. Significantly, the sixty-five do 
not necessarily represent plans which are operating 
currently or which meet all the requirements of the 
act. The Wage and Hour Division does not approve 
or disapprove the agreements so filed, but merely 
calls deficiencies to the attention of the signers and 
suggests methods of modifying the terms to make them 
conform with the act. 

Most of the agreements filed are in the consumers’ 
goods or service industries, such as food products (12), 
textile printing and dyeing (11), ice (7), fur (6), 
men’s clothing (5), printing and publishing (5). 
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Other industries represented are metals and machin- 
ery (4), utilities (4), wholesale establishments (2), 
billboard advertising (1), feed (1), fertilizer (Ly; 
lumber (1), men’s hats (1), millinery (1), paper 
products (1), transportation (1), and chemicals CLR 


Names of the companies included were not given in 
the report. 


Each agreement is considered one contract regard- 
less of the number of firms it may cover unless it is 
individually signed by more than one firm. 


RECENT GUARANTEED-WAGE PLANS 


THE CONFERENCE Boarp has recently received sey- 
eral plans which have not been included in any of its 
publications. A brief description of each follows: 


The Beryllium Corporation, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
ores with the United Steelworkers of America’ 


Eligibility is restricted to employees with five years’ 
continuous service. The company guarantees 2,080 hours 
of employment each year during the life of the contract 
beginning May 1, 1946. Both straight time and overtime 
worked by the eligible employee are credited against the 
2,080 hours. If an employee refuses to accept other work 
when there is no work available at his regular task or if 
his job has been discontinued because of production re- 
quirements, he shall not be entitled to protection under 
the guarantee. Other conditions under which the em- 
ployee forfeits participation in the guarantee are resig- 
nation and discharge for cause. If an employee fails to 
take advantage of available work hours, such hours shall 
be deducted from the guarantee of 2,080 hours. The plan 
also provides that if employees strike the company shall 
be relieved of its guaraytee for the current year as far 
as the striking workers are concerned. 


G & W Electric Specialty Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Agreement with United Steelworkers of America’ 


(CIO). 


Each employee. of the company with ten years or more 
of continuous service shall be guaranteed pay for at least 
fifty forty-hour weeks within the year covered by the 
agreement, unless laid off for discipline or discharged 
for cause, provided he accepts at his regular rate any work 
available should his regular job cease. This guarantee 
shall not apply in case of a complete cessation of pro- 
ductive factory operations at any time other than Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, holidays and vacations. Any man re- 
tained on the payroll through the operation of the fifty 
weeks of pay guarantee may be used on any work so 
long as there is no reduction in pay. 

About a fourth of the total working force of 200 are 
covered by the guarantee. 

The Gernes Garment Company, Inc., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Agreement with International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL), effective July 1, 1947. 
Agreement provides for fifty weeks’ employment and 


1The company reports that its supply of union agreements con- 
taining this provision has been exhausted. 
*Supply of agreements exhausted. 
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one week’s vacation with pay for workers with one 
year’s service and fifty weeks’ employment and two weeks’ 
vacation for workers with two years’ service. The weekly 
rate is based upon the wage received by each employee 
during 1946 for forty hours’ work. 

The company is establishing a specially earmarked 
fund in which it will deposit 10% of payroll, and the 
company’s liability under the guarantee is limited to 
the amount in this fund. 

Complete details have not yet been worked out ac- 
cording to a letter from the company dated May 22, 
1947. The company employs 350 persons. 


Maremount Automotive Products, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 
Agreement with United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
dated February 7. 1947. 


The company guarantees to every employee who has 
completed two years of continuous service at the time 
of the execution of the agreement, minimum annual 
earnings of 1,600 times the basic wage evaluated rate 
of the employee. 

If the company does not provide work sufficient for 
any such employee to earn such minimum annual wage, 
the employee shall be paid the balance at the end of 
the year covered by the contract. 

For any period in which the operations of the company 
are reduced or stopped as a result of fires, floods or other 
elements beyond its control, there shall be an abatement 
of the obligation of employment for the period and to the 
extent of such reduction of operations. 

During any period in which the operations of the com- 
pany are stopped or curtailed as a result of strikes, legal 
or illegal, or work stoppages, the guarantee shall be 
abated. Any time lost for personal reasons or for dis- 
ability is deducted from the guarantee. 

The company reserves the right to transfer employees 
from plant to plant, regardless of seniority and transfer 
provisions of the contract, but these transfers are to be 
made only for the purpose of minimizing the company’s 
liability under the guarantee. When such transfers are 
made, the employee carries with him all his accumulated 
seniority and has the right to be transferred back to the 
plant from which he came when conditions warrant. If 
the employee will not accept transfer, he loses his rights 
under the guarantee. 

Any other income obtained by the employee, either 
from outside employment or from unemployment com- 
pensation, is deducted from the guarantee in the event 
of a layoff. 

The guarantee is given for one year only, and, regard- 
less of any extension of the other terms of the agree- 
ment, it shall not continue except by specific negoti- 
ation between the company and the union. 


National Shoe Company, New York, Agreement with the 
United Retail and Department Store Employees of 
New Jersey (CIO). 

The company guarantees fifty-two weeks of employ- 
ment in 1947 to all its employees in New Jersey. There 
shall be no layoffs or discharges throughout the year. 


F. Beatrice Brower 


Management Research Division 
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Mental Hygiene at Caterpillar Tractor 


| [ethan organizations have long directed at- 
tention to the physical well-being of their em- 
ployees but until recently have done comparatively 
little to iron out the countless emotional problems 
that exist. 

An industrial mental hygiene program is not, as 
many believe, a plan to assist abnormal persons. 
Rather, it is a counseling service which, through 
proper selection and placement, attempts to maintain 
the good mental health of employees and to assist 
those who, because of personal problems such as 
worry, personality differences and illness, are experi- 
encing difficulties in adjusting to their industrial, 
home, or social environments. Many authorities be- 
lieve that the importance of good mental hygiene can- 
not be overemphasized in industry since it is recog- 
nized that emotional stress can affect an individual’s 
efficiency, safety and attendance on the job as well 
as his attitudes toward his employer and coworkers. 

Several companies employ mental hygiene con- 
sultants to guide their workers but, to date, few formal 
programs have been organized for industrial use. One 
plan which has received considerable recognition was 
started in November, 1944, at the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company in Peoria, Illinois. This comprehensive pro- 
gram, which was designed to direct attention to all 
phases of behavior which affect mental health, repre- 
sents the experiences, observations and research in 
the field of industrial mental hygiene of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company and the Cornell University 
Medical College. 


THE PROGRAM 

The aim of the company’s program is to improve 
human relationships in the organization. It is de- 
signed (1) to improve selection and placement tech- 
niques; (2) to counsel employees with minor emotional 
or personality problems; and (3) to instruct foremen 
how to deal effectively with employees and their emo- 
tional disturbances so that good work attitudes can 
be maintained. 

This plan, often referred to as a human engineer- 
ing program, is supervised by the company’s medical 
director and is a part of the medical service. 

Psychological counseling and testing are under the 
direction of a full-time clinical psychologist. 

The program starts with the preemployment medi- 
cal examination. At that time, the new employee is 
given, in addition to a complete physical checkup, a 
comprehensive battery of tests consisting of an intelli- 
gence test, two emotional stability tests and a mech- 
anical aptitude test. The results are converted into a 


graphic profile, referred to as the Caterpillar Psycho- 
graph Profile. These data are used by the personnel 
division to assist in placing individuals on suitable 
job assignments. Profiles are not intended to dis- 
qualify individuals. 

Persons who receive low ratings on the preemploy- 
ment test batteries are interviewed by the clinical 
psychologist in order to obtain information about the 
nature and causes of possible existing emotional in- 
stabilities. 


Employee Counseling 

The second phase of the mental hygiene program 
is counseling of employees. If John Doe becomes ir- 
ritable, complains of frequent headaches, or his pro- 
duction rate suddenly drops, his supervisor refers 
him to the medical department for guidance. The 
company physician takes a complete history and dis- 
cusses the individual’s problems with him. Then, since 
many emotional disturbances are of physical origin, 
the worker is given a complete physical examination 
to determine the status of his health. If a physical 
disability is detected, the employee is referred to his 
personal physician for treatment. A complete report 
of the case is sent the employee’s physician upon re- 
quest. 

However, if John Doe’s physical examination is 
negative, a psychological appraisal is considered. Tests 
given meet individual requirements. Interviews are 
arranged to show the worker the relationships be- 
tween job and home environment and the effect of 
emotional problems upon his personal attitudes and 
well-being. 

Counseling techniques are selected to suit the level 
of the individual seeking assistance. In some instances, 
the use of books and other reading material (biblio- 
therapy) is used to instruct and inform the individual 
about his emotional problems and augment other 
methods of psychotherapy. The company has found 
the use of slides (visuotherapy) particularly helpful 
in showing the effect of emotional disturbances on 
parts of the body. 

It is reported that the average individual with 
minor personality disturbances usually requests three 
or four interviews, although a few cases have returned 
as frequently as nine times. If the condition is serious 
the patient is referred to a psychiatrist or the com- 
munity services for guidance. Therefore, in addition 
to its therapeutic function, the mental hygiene pro- 
gram is often instrumental in detecting psychiatric 
cases while they are still in their early stages and are 
more responsive to treatment. 
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Foremen: The third step of the program centers 
around a series of lectures, prepared for the assistance 
of foremen in maintaining good personnel relations 
through intelligent and understanding management 
of workers and their emotional disturbances. The 
aim of the discussions is to make the men aware of 
the many symptoms which can affect industrial effi- 
ciency. Effort is also made to help foremen analyze 
their own behavior patterns so that they may have 
a better appreciation of their personality assets and 
liabilities. 

Interviewers: Employment interviewers are taught 
good interviewing techniques so that they can recog- 
nize persons with even mild emotional problems. 
The course is intended to broaden the interviewer’s 
perspective and make him cognizant of those qualities 
which tend to interfere with the worker’s adjustment 
and efficiency. This early detection of mild disorders 
is not intended to eliminate the prospective applicant 
but to assist the personnel office in placing him on a 
job in which his emotional problems will not interfere 
with his employment progress. 

For specialized departments, such as sales, re- 
search, service and training, suitable tests are used 
to aid in finding individuals with characteristics de- 
sired in these fields. 


Value of Program 


Is a mental hygiene program practical for industry? 
Despite the fact that the Caterpillar Tractor Company 
plan is still comparatively new, its benefits are al- 
ready evident. Supervisors are reporting better place- 
ments since counseling was begun. Such comments 
are particularly valuable since they are coming from 
the men on the firing line who are responsible for 
in-plant teaching, safety and production output. 

Employees are taking advantage of the counseling 
service and frequently come to the medical division 
to discuss their personal problems with professional 
personnel. This is considered a healthy attitude since 
medical authorities generally agree that the oppor- 
tunity of talking over one’s problems with a sympa- 
thetic and understanding person is not only helpful 
in solving problems but often immediately relieves the 
individual of unnecessary and useless mental strain 
and worry. 

The mental hygiene program has been instrumental 
in prolonging the employment activities of some per- 
sons and in increasing the employment possibilities of 
others. Not infrequently, older and handicapped 
workers are helped through counseling to adjust to 
new assignments which are better suited to their 
changing physical conditions. Several workers with 
stormy employment records have become better em- 
ployees when placed in new work environments. One 
man in particular is an excellent worker since he was 
placed on a job in which he can work alone. 
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While it is too early to determine the extent of the 
change, the company is convinced that the program 
is helping to cut down absenteeism, accident and turn- 
over rates. Moreover, the employees are becoming 
aware of the value of the service and are recognizing 
the benefits which can be derived from good mental 
health. 


Eruet M. Spears 


Management Research Division 


A Significant Pension Ruling 


Ree Lincoln Electric Company in 1936 purchased 
a group annuity policy for its employees. There 
were no vesting rights, except that if the annuities 
already bought equaled a year’s salary, or $3,500, 
whichever was less, the annuity became the property 
of the employee or his beneficiary in case of death, 
or termination of employment. Between the years 
1936 and 1941, tax deductions for the premiums were 
allowed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

In addition, the company set up an employees’ 
trust of $1 million. The funds were to be distributed 
at the end of ten years, or earlier at the discretion of 
the Employees’ Trust Advisory Committee. At the 
date of distribution, each employee was to receive an 
amount based on the ratio which his earnings for the 
ten years bore to the total compensation of all bene- 
ficiaries. The employees were not informed of their 
respective interest in the fund. 

The Commissioner disallowed deductions for the 
group annuity premiums for the years 1940 and 1941 
and contributions to the trust fund as not being or- 
dinary and necessary expenses. This decision was up- 
held in the Tax Court. 

Among the other arguments presented by the Tax 
Court for not allowing the deduction of these contri- 
butions for income-tax purposes was that the loyalty 
and efficiency generated among the employees by its 
incentive plan already existed at the end of 1939 and 
that the large disbursements were not necessary to 
preserve loyalty and efficiency. 

The judge of the Court of Appeals remarked: “This 
is a novel application to a situation in which psycho- 
logical factors, group loyalties and business judgment 
are elements of the old economic law of diminishing 
returns. The uncontradicted evidence of the phen- 
omenal growth of the taxpayer’s activity, bringing 
in its wake not only greater profits to itself and its 
stockholders, increased remuneration to its employees 
and a reduction in the price of its product, destroys 
completely the force of the suggestion, if any it had.” 

The Court of Appeals then reversed the decision 
of the Tax Court. F. B. B. 
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Pay Differentials for Executives and Supervisors 


QUESTION: When employees below the supervisory 
level are given a blanket wage rate or salary increase, the 
differentials between nonsupervisory rates and salaries of 
supervisors and executives are naturally narrowed. Large 
numbers of companies confronted with this situation are 
struggling to devise a workable formula or find a satis- 
factory solution. What procedure has your company fol- 
lowed in adjusting supervisory and executive rates under 
similar conditions? Are all executives included in these 
adjustments? If your company has hourly paid workers, 
what have you done by way of adjusting nonsupervisory 
salaried employees’ rates when a blanket increase is given 
to the wage earners? 


NE HUNDRED per cent of the cooperating com- 
panies that have both salaried and hourly paid 
nonsupervisory employees indicate eagerness to main- 
tain equitable rate relationships between the two groups. 
Approximately 96% report constant alertness to main- 
tain adequate differentials between rates paid to workers 
in the ranks and their supervisors. Recognizedly, this 
is not a man-bites-dog story today, but the results 
might have been quite different had a similar survey 
been made a decade ago. 


NONSUPERVISORY RATES 


In 37% of the participatmg companies, automatic 
blanket increases of the “éxact amounts” or “the same 
percentages” are given to workers in one group when the 
other group’s rates are increased. In the great majority 
of these cases, blanket increases to salaried employees 
are figured on a percentage rather than a fixed dollar 
basis. 

In another group of companies (also approximately 
37%) blanket increases to nonsupervisory salaried per- 
sonnel rarely match exactly those awarded to hourly 
paid workers. ‘Two companies report that these in- 
creases to salaried personnel are usually lower percent- 
agewise. One company points out, on the other hand, 
that since its salaried rates have historically been 
relatively low, blanket increases to this group of employ- 
ees in recent years have been proportionately higher in 
order to eliminate unjustifiable differentials. 

Approximately 8% of the companies covered in the 
survey do not give blanket increases to any group of 
employees. Another 3% have no hourly paid workers. 

All companies in the remaining 16% maintain an 
active and continuing alertness to inequities but, by 
specific design, avoid “giving an increase to one group 
just because the other group gets one.” As one execu- 


tive observed: “We feel there is real danger in devoting 
one’s primary attention to the wheel that squeaks the 
loudest.” 

One company, whose hourly paid employees are 
covered by a collective-bargaining agreement, tries to 
anticipate in advance of the contract negotiations the 
changes in its hourly rates and applies these changes 
to the salary rates prior to the date on which the 
negotiations start. In this company, and in most of the 
others in this category, all hourly and salary-rate 
changes are closely related to the results of community 
rate surveys, job evaluation and reevaluation activities, 
cost of living and individual merit. Even where blanket 
increases negotiated with representatives of the wage 
earners cause unexpected inequities, a number of these 
companies make no blanket increase in salary rates. 
Instead, the salaried employees are reviewed on a merit 
basis during the regular review period and the “in- 
equities are kept in mind at that time.” 


SUPERVISORS’ RATES 


The largest number of the cooperating companies 
(36%) attempt to maintain satisfactory differentials be- 
tween the rates of supervisors and the rates of those 
supervised by giving to both the same percentage of pay 
increase. In several cases, however, limitations are 
placed on this type of increase. 

One company, for example, reports the application of 
“a decreasing percentage as the salary gets higher.” 
Another applies to supervisors the identical percentage 
increase granted to rank-and-file employees up to the 
first $3,000. Following one round of increases, a manu- 
facturer of aircraft parts applied the hourly rate increase 
to all supervisors earning less than $10,000 but set the 
maximum amount of the increase at $50 a month. 

An electric products company utilizes a formula which 
gives the supervisor “‘the full increase to the first $2,500 
of the salary and half the general percentage increase on 
the remainder.” Still another of the cooperators in this 
group sets a maximum “determined by limiting the per- 
centage application to the first $80 of salary.” 

Approximately 10% of the participating companies 
have set: an arbitrary differential which they maintain 
between supervisory and nonsupervisory rates. Two 
out of five of these maintain a differential of 10%. The 
differential in one out of five companies is 25%; in the 
same number of companies the differential is 20%. In 
one other company, there is a “respectable differential” 
in the case of supervisors of nonincentive workers, but 
in the case of supervisors in charge of pieceworkers a 
“minimum 160% of base rate” is maintained. 
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In less than 20% of the companies, increases in super- 
visory rates are similar to the increases awarded to 
nonsupervisors, but are not the same. Executives in 
several of these companies pointed out that these 
“similar” increases are not necessarily given at the same 
time as the wage-rate changes. 

Among the remaining third of the cooperators, the 
policies and procedures designed to maintain these dif- 
ferentials vary considerably. In the great majority, 
however, it appears safe to say that individual merit is 
the prime determinant. The companies with supervisory 
job-evaluation plans and those that conduct continuing 
or periodic community-rate surveys were careful to 
point out these items as helpful guides. 


EXECUTIVES’ RATES 


Almost 30% of the executives responding did not fur- 
nish information with respect to their salary practices 
affecting executives. 

In the remaining 70%, however, this information was 
provided in considerable detail. A number of these ad- 
vanced the belief that the differentials between super- 
visory and nonsupervisory rates are of greater 
importance than the differentials between executive and 
supervisory salaries. The following tabulation reveals 
the procedure followed in these companies. 


Salary Practices Affecting Executives 


Approximate Per 
Cent of Coopera- 
tors Furnishing 
This Information 


Adjustments made solely on individual basis.......... 68.0 
(Included among these are several that stipulate that 
executive increases are granted solely on an individual 
basis above a yearly rate of $12,000, $11,000, $10,000, 
$7,500, $6,000, $5,000, $4,200 to department manag- 
ers and assistant superintendents) 

Executive increases match supervisors’ percentagewise 

WOMEN IO MAb TROICACCG 5 ately r nccuelen hs oe it s00.g 9.0 


Executive increases match supervisors’ percentagewise 


up to 

Officers of the company.........-...2+eeeeereeee 9. 
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Increase, but percentage is less.............0+00se00: Ge 
Flat amount to executives earning $6,000 to $13,000. . dh 
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The following are representative excerpts from the 
replies: 


“We have adopted a formula for the payment of super- 
visory employees which provides that no supervisor may be 
paid less than 10% more than fifty-two times the hourly 
wage of the highest paid hourly employee under his direc- 
tion. This gives us the minimum rate for the supervisor 
whose range may go as much as 30% above the minimum. 
Supervisors, of course, receive many other benefits, such as 
year-end bonuses, sick leave, ete. 

“At our factories, contracts with hourly rated employees 
are negotiated at the beginning of the year. All salaried 
employees are reviewed at that time, and, while we do not 
grant a flat percentage increase across the board, the per- 
centage of total increase granted to all salaried employees 
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is approximately the same as that given to hourly workers. 
In addition to this, salaried employees are also reviewed on 
July 1 and are granted increases on a very strict merit- 
rating basis. This means that they receive at least as much 
consideration as the organized workers.” 


* * 


“Action on wages in our several divisions is taken pri- 
marily as a result of community wage surveys, both with 
and without the influence of collective bargaining. When 
wage adjustments are made as a result of either or both of 
these influences, they are applicable simultaneously to 
hourly rated and salaried employees up to the supervisory 
level. 

“As a result of action taken below the supervisory level, a 
check is made upon the effect of differentials between rank 
and file and supervisors, and if the differential is unreason- 
ably affected then increases are made at the lower levels of 
supervision and so on up the line to a salary level of approxi- 
mately $5,200 a year.” 

* *k * 

“There seems to be every indication that there has been 
a continual narrowing of differentials between lower-graded 
and higher-graded jobs. This was accelerated during the 
war by an unbalanced labor supply and government con- 
trols, and the trend exists not only in salaried jobs but also 
in wage jobs. Income taxes further narrow this differential 
in net earnings and probably destroy some of the initiative 
generated in the competition for promotion. The other 
point of view is that these blanket increases have been 
largely economic adjustments and the cost of living does 
not increase percentagewise the same for all earning levels. 
Therefore, such type of increases should be made on a 
tapering basis. 

“We have used the following method in making such ad- 
justments. We do not believe that the method of application 
is wholly satisfactory but rather it is a compromise. 


“1 All blanket wage increases have been extended to 
salaried personnel and no blanket salary adjustments 
have been made except where there has been a wage 
adjustment. 


“a. We have increased salaries on all jobs approxi- 
mately to the top level of clerical jobs by a fixed dollar 
increase equivalent on a monthly basis to the wage in- 
crease. The percentage which this flat dollar increase 
would develop at the above salary level is then ex- 
tended up through management which directly super- 
vises wage or salaried departments. Policy making, 
policy interpreting levels have been handled on an 
individual basis. 


“bh. Members of the management groups affected 
and the company appear to be reasonably well satisfied, 
but we have reason to feel there is some dissatisfaction. 
Generally, these comments of dissatisfaction have been 
directed at the government, the unions, or general eco- 
nomic conditions rather than at the company itself.” 

* * * 


“Our company has always made it a practice whenever a 
general wage increase is given our hourly employees to 
adjust the salaries of factory supervisors, office employees 
and executives accordingly. Such an adjustment is carried 
up to, but does not include, officers of the company. We 
feel that this practice is not only fair but eminently practi- 
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cal and even necessary to the maintenance of morale among 
salaried personnel.” 
* * * 

“When the employees below the supervisory level are 
given a blanket wage-rate or salary increase, the same in- 
crease is extended on a percentage basis to all white-collar, 
supervisory and executive personnel except officers of the 
company.” 

* * * 

“We have granted several cost-of-living adjustments in 
the last eight months. So far, all have been on a percentage 
basis and all employees, except directors of the company, 
have been eligible in full amount. Our directors are all 
full-time employees of the company. . . . The salary ad- 
justments in 1945 and the -cost-of-living adjustments 
granted in 1946 and so far this year have applied to non- 
supervisory salaried employees on exactly the same basis as 
to hourly paid workers.” 

* * * 

‘Whenever employees below the supervisory level are 
given a blanket increase, it is our practice to anticipate 
where possible or at least simultaneously adjust supervisory 
salaries. To maintain proper differentials between the 
‘take home’ and to preserve a proper spread between low 
and high rated jobs, we have applied a percentage adjust- 
ment equal to, and sometimes in excess of, the amount given 
to nonsupervisory employees. If an increase of ten or fifteen 
cents an hour is given to nonsupervisory employees for 
example, supervisory employees, excepting those in the 
higher brackets, receive adjustments of 10% or 15%. It 
is our belief that supervisory employees are well satisfied 
with this procedure. 

“Our hourly paid employees are organized, but our non- 
supervisory salaried employees are not. While both groups 
are given the same adjustments in amounts, we have oc- 
casionally applied the general adjustment to office employ- 
ees unilaterally when a similar offer to organized employees 
has been turned down by the union. We have endeavored 
to give to nonsupervisory salaried personnel every reason- 
able ‘break’ even though they are not represented by a 
union. We never want them to feel that they are a forgotten 


group.” 
* * * 

“Our supervisors receive at least 25% more than the 
people they supervise. Consequently, when we have given 
an increase to employees who are not supervisory employees, 
we have given supervisors an equivalent increase, plus 25%. 
Top executives are considered on an individual basis. 

“This year when hourly rated employees were given 11.5 
cents an hour general increase and six paid holidays which 
cost approximately 3.5 cents an hour, our nonsupervisory 
salaried employees received a 9% increase with a minimum 
of $26 a month. The $26 is the equivalent of 173 (number 
of hours worked per month) times 15 cents. Persons re- 
ceiving $750 a month or more were considered on an 
individual basis.” 

x kk 

“The procedure followed in our most recent adjustment 
illustrates our general approach to the problem, but we 
do not expect to use it as a fixed formula to apply in all rate 
adjustments. 


“1, Employees paid at rates up to $4,000 a year. 
“a. Hourly rated employees whose basic rates were 
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less than $2 an hour were increased approximately 10% 
or a minimum of 10 cents an hour, whichever was 
greater. 

“b. Weekly rated employees whose basic rates were 
less than $77 a week were increased approximately 10% 
or a minimum of $4 for a forty-hour week, whichever 
was greater. 

“2, Employees paid at rates of $4,000 or more a year 
but less than $10,000 a year. 

“a. Hourly rated employees whose basic rates were 
$2 or more an hour were increased 20 cents an hour. 


“b, Weekly rated employees whose basic rates were 
$77 or more a week were increased $8 for a forty-hour 
week. 

“ce, Annually rated employees whose basic rates were 
$4,000 or more a year but less than $10,000 a year 
were increased $400 a year. 


“3, Employees paid at rates of $10,000 a year or more 
“No increases were made to these employees. 


“The $4,000 a year represented the approximate top of 
the hourly paid employees. A fixed amount was then used 
to taper off up to a level where only major executive posi- 
tions were involved, and where any inequities could be ad- 
justed in the annual or semiannual salary review.” 

* * * 

“On January 1, 1946, and on February 3, 1947, we gave 
all our hourly employees an across-the-board increase of 
15 cents. In other words, within a little more than a year 
they were increased a total of 30 cents across the board. 

‘“At the same time, in each instance, we increased the 
salaries of the rest of our personnel, both supervisory and 
nonsupervisory, in the same proportion. Everyone receiving 
up to $40 a week received a flat increase of $6 (40 hrs. times 
15 cents). Everyone receiving over $40 a week was increased 


15%. 


“When blanket wage increases are given by this company, 
it is the practice to make corresponding adjustments with 
the salaried employees up to the rank of supervisors. 


Executive employees are handled on an individual basis.” 
* * * 


* * * 


“The compensation of our top executives is considered 
at least once a year. As to all other employees—supervisory, 
technical and production—we are constantly making ad- 
justments on equity and merit bases, and, whenever we 
make a deal with the collective-bargaining agency for the 
production employees, the compensation of the other em- 
ployees is given attention on a percentage basis. 

“We went into many different businesses during the war, 
with consequent distortions of the pay structure, but, with 
the end of the present collective-bargaining negotiation, the 
payroll, including the office employees, will be fairly well in 
balance. It has taken active promotion to reestablish 
something approaching prewar differentials which the dol- 
lar increases, under the pressure of the so-called national 
pattern, narrowed.” 

ein Kee 

“Naturally, our company has had to give a blanket in- 
crease in wage rates to keep our wage earners happy. This 
will also affect the salaries to supervisory as well as non- 
supervisory employees, but in their case we are not in need 
of quick action to avoid difficulty and to maintain the 
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goodwill of these groups of employees. We believe that 
this has something to do with some of our fundamental 
policies, and it may interest you to get a brief explanation. 

“Our No. 1 policy is to furnish top-quality products to 
our customers, coupled with the best possible production 
engineering and sales engineering service. 

“This requires that the management staff, the field repre- 
sentatives and the supervisory personnel, including foremen, 
receive a thorough and highly specialized training. It also 
requires a better than average type of factory help working 
in a clean, efficient plant with the best available machines 
and tools in ample quantity. 

“To keep even good workers in the best surroundings 
contented requires constant planning and thinking. We do 
better than this. As far back as we can remember, we have 
impressed upon all our supervisors and foremen that it is 
one of their most important duties, as management repre- 
sentatives and leaders of their workers, to help them 
increase their earning capacity by increasing their produc- 
tivity and the quality of their work and to be on the lookout 
for special talent and ability which, through promotions, 
can be made valuable to the company and profitable to the 
individual. The same spirit guides the company’s relation- 
ship to other employees, including department managers, 
supervisors and foremen. In fact, most of these have come 
up through the ranks within our organization. 

“This explains, we believe, why we are not confronted 
with any emergency when all the wage rates have to be 
jumped suddenly in addition to the frequent individual in- 
creases based on merit. 

“Thoughts like these are frequently dismissed with the 
remark that such policies work only in small or medium- 
sized firms, but we can think of several examples that 
disprove this contention. 

“Your first thought after reading this letter may be that 
it would have been more helpful to you if we had been con- 
fronted by the difficulties covered by your two questions 
and if we had been lucky enough to come upon a workable 
formula for solving them. However, it is probably the 
piecemeal handling that is to blame for the fact that so 
many problems remain unsettled for years and serious diffi- 
culties are protracted instead of being solved. For example, 
if foremen become unionized and get union delegates for 
bosses and supervisors instead of the management of their 
company, who is then going to represent the management 
before the rank and file and work out the problems and try 
to avoid difficulties, or make a formula work after the 
troubles have started ? 

“We are not going to tell you that our formula does not 
require a lot of hard work, because it does. On the other 
hand, we are convinced that neither laws nor theories in 
any other form can solve problems of this magnitude. Man- 
agement can do his through constant education of super- 
visors and foremen, as the representatives of management 
and the leaders of their workers, of how they can better 
themselves in every respect, including their earning ca- 
pacity, and of what makes our free enterprise system click 
and makes it the only acceptable way of life for free-born 


n 
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“Tt has been our policy to adjust the salaries of the 
supervisors and executives so that in the course of a calendar 
year their salaries would be in fair relationship to the wages 
for the hourly paid workers. 
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“We have no definite formula, nor do we necessarily make 
adjustments to the supervisors at the same time as to the 
hourly paid workers. The same statement might be made 
concerning our policy of adjusting the rates for nonsuper- 
visory salaried employees.” 

* * * 


“It is the policy of our company to maintain the rate of 
a fully qualified supervisor at least 10% above that of the 
highest paid employee supervised by him. 

“At times when general increases are granted, a careful 
check is made to make certain that this minimum differ- 
ential is not jeopardized. In those cases where the desired 
relationship between rates is affected by the general in- 
crease, an increase is also given to the supervisor to whatever 
is necessary to maintain our policy. As a matter of fact, we 
will not hesitate to change any supervisory rate when a 
potential inequity is brought about by an increase to em- 
ployees below the supervisory level. 

“We treat all employees, both wage and salary, alike 
when a ‘blanket increase’ is given.” 

* * * 


“We have always considered it unfair to single out the 
hourly paid workers when economic increases are justified. 
Consequently, all employees have been treated alike, 
hourly paid workers, supervisors, office workers, sales and 
executives. 

“We operate on a wage schedule, the starting rate on the 
lowest classification being 75 cents. Increases given have 
been on a percentage basis to avoid narrowing the wages 
and salaries of unskilled and skilled help. However, the 
starting rate of 75 cents has been continued, regardless of 
economic increases, the added -amount of these increases 
having been added to the top classifications averaged down 
to the minimum starting rate of 75 cents.” 

* * * 


“Tn the past it has been our policy, where a blanket 
salary increase was granted to employees below the super- 
visory level, for department heads to receive the same in- 
crease. In other words, if we granted a 10% or 5% increase 
based on a cost-of-living increase, supervisors or department 
heads were granted the same percentage. Executives’ 
salaries, however, were adjusted at the same time, but the 
percentage increase is not so great as for the employees in 
the supervisory class or employees below the supervisory 
capacity. 

“When blanket increases are given to wage earners under 
union contract, etc., nonsupervisory salaried employees are 
surveyed, and increases in certain instances are given. In- 
creases of this nature, however, are based upon our job- 
evaluation program.” 

* * * 

“This company has made no blanket wage increase for 
any group of employees, although it has made periodic gen- 
eral increases for hourly employees based upon local wage 
surveys. 

“Salaries for supervisory employees have been found, for 
the most part, to be comparable with those in other indus- 
tries. When general hourly increases have been granted, 
reviews have been made of the salaries of supervisor groups 
in ranges most likely to be affected, in order to assure 
maintenance of an adequate differential. The only other 
type of adjustment made so far toward widening the differ- 
ential between hourly and supervisory employees has been 
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on an informal basis through the periodic appraisal system. 
At the time of performance appraisal, in cases where the 
differential is felt to be too small, there has been a tendency 
to advance supervisory employees either within a shorter 
than normal period of time, or to a higher rate than would 
be warranted upon the basis of merit alone. While this 
practice has been true to a certain extent among the execu- 
tive group in general, it has applied most specifically to 
supervisors at the lowest salary levels. 

“While the management group appears to be reasonably 
well satisfied with the procedure which has been followed, 
the company believes that the problem should be thoroughly 
explored in order to avoid distortions in equitable relation- 
ships and base rates between supervisory and other admin- 
istrative positions. It is probable that the exploration will 
take the form of a job-evalutaion survey of administrative 
positions.” 

* * * 

“When hourly wage earners have been granted blanket 
increases, the salaried people who have been affected most 
directly and immediately are those who are closest to the 
wage earners. For example, a general increase in hourly 
rates is normally accompanied immediately by an equiva- 
lent increase in salaried nonsupervisory people in the 
lower salaried groups. (Lately we have been attempting to 
make the salaried increase effective ahead of the hourly 
increase.) Supervisory salaried people are usually granted 
similar increases, but the date of the increase will be gov- 
erned to some extent by the recency of their last increase, 
merit, their present position in the rate-structure bracket, 
etc: 

“Executives are not likely to be affected immediately but 
their earnings over a period of time are likely to reflect the 
general conditions of the years. 

‘All the salaried people below the executive level are in 
jobs which have been classified according to a rate structure 
plan. Normally, a blanket increase for hourly people is 
accompanied by a revision upward in all subexecutive 
salaried rate brackets. Consequently, even though a salaried 
man might not get an increase at the time the hourly people 
are receiving one, his possibilities for future progression 
within his job bracket are increased.” 

* * * 

“Concurrent with the spring wave of wage increases, we 
have brought our job evaluation plan up to date and in 
doing so have made studies of percentage increases in the 
area as well as going rates for key classifications; these 
guides also assisted in reestablishing internal differentials 
as well as maintaining external wage rate levels. Members 
of the management group were individually reviewed in 
connection with bringing our job evaluation plan on a cur- 
rent basis; the effected adjustments appear to have pro- 
duced general satisfactory results.” 

* * * 

“When production workers in any one of our plants are 
granted a blanket wage increase, we have in most cases 
attempted to grant at least a similar increase to the first 
and second level supervisors at each plant. In some cases, 
a percentage increase has been given which corresponds to 
the percentage increase given to the average hourly rated 
worker, based on relationship between the flat hourly in- 
crease and the previous average hourly rate. In other cases, 
the flat hourly increase has been translated into dollars per 
month and granted at least to the first and second super- 
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visory levels above the production workers. There has been 
no general pattern applied to executive positions other than 
foremen and supervisors. Generally speaking, such adjust- 
ments are handled at the annual salary consideration period 
just prior to the first of each year. Such adjustments are 
made on an individual rather than a general basis. As far 
as we know, members of the management group affected 
seem to be reasonably well satisfied. 

“In connection with adjustments of nonsupervisory sal- 
aried employees’ rates, we have not made adjustments 
exactly similar to those made for hourly paid production 
workers. In cases in which our nonsupervisory salaried 
employees are represented by unions, salary adjustments 
are made by separate collective bargaining and may or may 
not follow the pattern of the production workers’ wage 
increases, depending upon the relative times at which the 
respective contracts were negotiated and the differences in 
labor market circumstances at such times. In the case of 
nonsupervisory salaried employees not represented by 
unions, it is generally the company’s policy to determine 
and, in general, maintain salary scales at approximately the 
average of the various labor markets from which such em- 
ployees are drawn.” 

* * * 

“We have met this problem by granting our supervisors 
a percentage increase approximately equivalent to the over- 
all percentage increase granted to the average hourly paid 
worker. The percentage increase was limited as to amount 
by the establishment of a maximum increase equivalent to 
the result of the percentage as applied to a $6,000 annual 
rate. 

“Nonsupervisory salaried employees were treated in the 
same manner excepting that we set a minimum weekly 
increase equivalent to the per hour increase granted to 
factory hourly paid employees. For example, the last in- 
crease granted to hourly paid employees was 11.5 cents 
an hour, plus six paid holidays. In total, this increase 
amounted to approximately 1244%. We granted salary 
increases of $4.60 a week, or 1214%, whichever was greater, 
to all nonsupervisory salaried employees.” 

* * * 


“To begin with, for hourly paid employees we have a job 
analysis program. Through this program, certain definite 
rate differentials have been established. During the period 
when increases came thick and fast, we established the 
practice of applying these increases on the basis of, for 
example, 10 cents or 10%, whichever was greater. This 
gave those in the lower rates the maximum increase and 
likewise those in the upper levels received more than they 
would have otherwise. By and large, it helped us to preserve 
the rate differentials that had been established through job 
evaluation. 

“I mention this because what we have done with super- 
visors has been largely predicated upon that formula. 
Whenever an increase for hourly paid employees was to be 
put into effect, a similar increase for salaried supervisors 
was made effective on a percentage basis. As between 
hourly paid employees and salaried supervisors, therefore, 
our differentials were preserved. We made only one excep- 
tion to that program—when hourly paid employees received 
an increase to compensate for shortened hours of work. 
Actually, in that case their take-home pay was not mate- 
rially affected, and, therefore, supervisors did not receive 
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that particular increase. The increases for salaried super- 
visors have been carried up to, but not beyond, the level of 
assistant superintendent. From that level up, we regard 
individual salaries as individual problems and rarely grant 
increases across the board. On some occasions here in New 
York, we have granted across-the-board increases for sala- 
ried employees in recognition of the increased cost of living, 
but these increases have been carried up to usually $10,000 
or $12,000 per annum and whatever increases were justified 
above this level have been given on an individual basis.” 
* * * 


“We have made job evaluations of all our salaried em- 
ployees receiving up to $4,200 per annum. We have tied 
these evaluations into current surveys of community rates 
for the same positions. We have then placed the different 
job classifications into various salary brackets. As our sala- 
ries have become adjusted to the job evaluations and the 
community surveys, we feel we are basically in a good 
position vis a vis the community in white-collar jobs. 

“The problem of relativity of our hourly wage earners 
has been solved to some extent by increasing the minimum 
pay for any white-collar job to $150 a month (excluding 
messenger boys, etc.).” 

* * * 

“Prior to annual wage negotiations with the union, we 
have anticipated to some extent the percentage of rates for 
the hourly workers that might come out of the negotiations 
and have granted white-collar workers either a blanket in- 
crease or a stated sum increase by brackets—the percentage 
varying with the individual depending upon his or her 
status within the salary bracket at the time the increase is 
given. These increases were not contemplated to be as high 
as the hourly wage increases in view of the fact that salaries 
are reviewed annually as a basis for giving a merit increase. 
In other words, we have tried to balance this personnel- 
economic equation by raising our minimum base pay, keep- 
ing in line with the community, evaluating jobs with 
regularity and with change in duties and by anticipating 
union demands as well as analyzing them in relation to 
cost of living and interrelated problems. Salary increases 
on executives over $4,200 a year are pretty much a matter 
of individual review and decision rather than the result of 
any pattern or formula.” pc al 


“Our employment problem consists of three different 
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categories. We have approximately 2,600 employees; of 
this number approximately 75% are unionized under the 
Hotel Trades Council. The rest consist of the clerical staff 
and department heads. Any changes in wages or hours that 
have been given to the union employees have also been given 
to the clerical staff. Our executives, or department heads as 
we designate them, are treated on individual merit apart 
from the other type of employee.” 
* * &* 


“Prior to the war, it was the practice of our company to 
make a comparable adjustment in salaried employees’ rates 
to the increases negotiated with the unions. Since V-J day, 
we have followed this practice except that it has been done 
more on the basis of merit. 

“In every way possible, however, we are attempting to 
check and keep differentials between hourly and salaried 
employees in line and not have our salaried people lose out 
to the hourly rated employees.” 

* * * 


“This company has a joint job-evaluation program with 
the union for members of the bargaining unit. We also 
have a unilateral salary evaluation program for all salaried 
employees. On January 1, 1947, we granted a seven-cent 
an hour increase to members of the bargaining unit. We 
did not, however, give a corresponding increase to super- 
visory and nonsupervisory salaried employees, but relied 
on the salary evaluation as a fair and reasonable salary 
determination. We did not hear any squawks and that may 
have been because of the fact that our hourly wage employ- 
ees were rather low rated. We in the food industry have 
been rather severely hit by a retrenchment program which 
has caused a sharp reduction in the executive and admin- 
istrative jobs, calling for the combining of jobs where the 
know-how of two or more jobs is required. This will calf 
for a reevaluation of nonsupervisory jobs. 

“We have found an overabundance of low-wage super- 
visors, approximately 10% in salary above the highest rated 
hourly wage employee. These jobs have been abandoned 
and thrown back into the bargaining unit by creating a. 
work-leadership grade where such a person has from five to. 
ten employees whom he leads.” 


S. Avery RaAvuBE 
Management Research Division 
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Workers’ Family Budgets and Their Significance 


A summary of addresses delivered before a Round 
Table Conference on this subject at the 285th meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Conference Board at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday, March 20, 
1947. The meeting was presided over by 8S. M. DuBrul, 
General Motors Corporation. 


Mr. DuBrul 


HE SUBJECT with which we are dealing is of 

basic importance. Since workers’ budgets are 
used frequently in wage negotiations, their appropri- 
ateness and representativeness are the concern of all 
involved. Workers frequently evaluate these budgets 
on the basis of their adequacy as a measure of a 
desired standard of living. 

I saw a study recently which showed the public’s 
opinion of how much income they thought they ought 
to have—it was made by one of the public opinion or- 
ganizations. The significant thing was the consistency 
with which each income group stated that they needed 
one third more than they were getting. I don’t recall 
whether that need was before or after taxes. Someone 
once defined a budget as the amount necessary to 
support the standard of living we would like to 
attain. 

There are several vital questions the answers to 
which are essential to sound thinking on this subject. 
First, what do people need to keep themselves alive? 
Second, what do people need to maintain their 
morale? Third, what do they need to give them the 
feeling they are getting along in the world? These 
different criteria enter into the different budgets to 
varying extents. 

It is difficult to reconcile some of the reasoning be- 
hind these budgets with known composite data. There 
are some 60 million persons employed and there is 
only a little more than one dependent per person 
employed. Therefore, the concept of a family of four 
with only the man gainfully occupied (used in prac- 
tically all budget computations) does not fit into the 
actual patterns of family size that we encounter in 
life. I recall that withholding-tax data showed that 
better than half of the women workers during the 
war claimed no exemption, letting their husbands 
take it. A large number of people do not understand 
exactly what these budgets are intended to measure. 
The content of the budgets is open to question when 
converted to total requirements for the country as a 


whole. The Heller Committee budget quantity of 
butter and oleomargarine for a family of four when 
multiplied by 35 million family units would equal 
150% of production. To provide the budget stand- 
ard of dwelling rooms per persons, it would be neces- 
sary to nearly double the total number of dwelling 
units in the United States. It is questionable whether 
the country is productive enough to provide the stand- 
ards measured by many of these budgets. 


Minimum Adequate Standard for Women 
Workers in New York State 


Kate Papert, Director 


Division of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry, 
and Minimum wage, New York State Department 
of Labor 


HE STUDY on living costs for women workers 

which the New York Department of Labor makes 
each year is under the terms of the New York State 
minimum wage law enacted in 1937. The law states 
that “it is the declared public policy of the State of 
New York that women employed in any occupation 
should receive wages sufficent to provide adequate 
maintenance and to protect their health.” The law 
requires that minimum wage boards, consisting of 
representatives of employers, employees and the pub- 
lic, and that the Industrial Commissioner of the State 
Department of Labor shall consider this cost as one 
of three factors in establishing a minimum wage for 
women workers in the industry. 

The other two factors considered in establishing a 
minimum wage are the value of services rendered and 
the wages paid in the state for like or comparable 
work. Under the law, wages are established industry 
by industry, not as a flat minimum applying to all 
workers in all industries. 

The Department of Labor has made surveys every 
year since 1937 in order to provide comprehensive up- 
to-date and impartially established information as to 
what constitutes adequate maintenance and _protec- 
tion of health and how much it costs. 

Three separate steps are involved: first defining the 
standard of living set forth in the law, namely, what 
is adequate maintenance and protection of health; 
second, translating this general standard of living into 
a list of goods and services that represents adequate 
maintenance and protection of health; and, third, 
finding out how much that list of goods and services 
costs in New York State. 

As we all know from personal experience standards 
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of living range from the poverty to the luxury level. 
There is no one cost of living; it will vary according 
to the individual’s income and personal taste. The 
standard had to be defined in terms which would be ap- 
plicable generally and fairly to working women in 
New York State. 

A standard of living to provide adequate mainten- 
ance and protection of health is necessarily higher 
than a charity or relief budget intended only for 
emergenices. Under relief budgets, no allowance, or 
a very meager allowance, is made for certain custom- 
ary goods and services, such as personal care, educa- 
tion, and church contributions. Medical care, under 
the relief budgets, is allowed usually on a charity 
basis and through subsidized clinics. The preamble to 
the minimum wage law characterizes as undesirable 
wages which must be “supplemented by the payment 
of public moneys for relief or other public assistance.” 
Under the terms of the law itself, therefore, relief 
Sorgen a not represent the standard of living re- 
quired by law. 

We had available studies on how workers spent 
their money. These showed that a considerable pro- 
portion were low-paid workers who were obviously 
undernourished, living in crowed quarters and inade- 
quately provided with medical care and other neces- 
sities of life. The minimum wage law was intended to 
help these workers by correcting their inadequate 
wages. On the other hand, the expenditures of higher- 
income groups could not be used to represent the 
standard required by the minimum wage law, because, 
in general they provided for more than minimum 
adequacy. However, expenditure studies have been 
extremely useful as a guide to the establishment of 
standards in those sections of the budget, such as 
clothing, where custom and habit are important 
factors. 

We have used scientific evidence wherever that 
was available. Food allowances in the budget were 
based on the standards developed by nutritionists of 
the National Research Council and the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The medical care 
budget is based on the findings of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care. 


SELF-SUPPORT IS VITAL 


Certain fundamental principles were recognized in 
arriving at a standard of living that would constitute 
adequate maintenance and protection of health. The 
first, and perhaps the most important, is the principle 
of self-suppor’ In order to meet the requirements of 
the law, the s :ndard must provide goods and services 
which will enable a working woman to be completely 
and continuously self-supporting. She should be able 
to pay her full share of the family cost of food, rent 
and other household expenses, and she should not have 
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to depend on her family or on philanthropic agencies 
for additional health care, recreation or other neces- 
sary services. 

The budget we have prepared is, therefore, not for a 
woman who is partially subsidized by her family. On 
the other hand, no allowance has been made for the 
fact that many working women have dependents. 

The principle of self-support has been kept in mind 
in setting up each section of the budget. For ex- 
ample, besides the working woman’s share of the rent, 
fuel and light, which is allocated on the size of the 
average family, there are other household expenses 
such as replacement of furniture, supplies, equipment, 
laundry and the food preparation that go to keep a 
household running. Her share of household expenses 
is estimated by taking one half of her share of the 
cost of rent, fuel and light for the family, and of the 
food consumed at home. 


OTHER FACTORS 


A second fundamental principle is that the stand- 
ard reflect a way of living which is customarily ac- 
cepted in New York State. It was recognized that 
inability to conform in essentials with the prevailing 
practice of the community may well have adverse so- 
cial and psychological effects. Current custom is 
a factor of primary importance in determining items 
to be included in the clothing and recreation of a self- 
supporting working woman. Housing standards were 
also judged from this point of view. 

A third factor was the age of occupation of work- 
ing women in New York State. According to Census 
data, one fifth of the working women in the state 
are between 20 and 24 years of age, and nearly three 
fifths are under 35. The needs of younger women are 
important and were considered in the selection of 
goods and in setting up standards, particularly for 
clothing and recreation. The minimum wage law 
covers all types of employment, except domestic serv- 
ice and farm labor, which are specifically excluded. A 
large proportion of working women are engaged in 
clerical occupations and retail trade where a relatively 
high standard of dress is a requirement for the job. 

In setting up this budget, we also considered the 
living arrangements of working women. Census stud- 
ies and our own studies show about two thirds to four 
fifths of the women live with their families and about 
one fifth to one third live alone in a furnished room 
or a boarding house. In the early years, we priced 
two budgets, one for a working woman living as a 
member of the family, and, second, for a woman liv- 
ing alone in a furnished room. In 1941, we discon- 
tinued the budget for the woman living alone. The 
standard of living in both budgets was the same. 

Every category of the budget must be set up and 
judged in terms of whether it provides for continu- 
ous self-support and meets present-day needs of work- 
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ing women in New York State. The budget should 
be one which permits the working woman to keep up 
her appearance, her morale and self-respect and which 
enables her also to compete for a job and hold it. At 
the same time, under the law, it should be at a mini- 
mum level below which a standard of living to provide 
adequate maintenance and protection of health can- 
not be maintained. In other words, the standard of 
living is to provide a minimum of adequacy. The 
budget does not include luxury items or-even certain 
desirable items in fairly general use but which may 
be considered as nonessential for adequate mainten- 
ance. 


WHAT IS BOUGHT 

The second step, that of translating this standard 
of living into the list of goods and services, was also 
formulated in the light of all available information. 
This included expenditure and budget studies, other 
published material relating to specific goods and serv- 
ices, scientific evidence, the reports and advice of 
experts, and our own special field studies. Local con- 
ditions were also taken into account. For example, 
existing local conditions have been considered in select- 
ing a housing sample for each community. The same is 
true of other sections of the budget. 

This budget was first formulated in 1937. It is 
reviewed every year in order to keep it up to date 
and representative of current market conditions, con- 
sumer habits, and the most recent findings. Changes 
in the list of items included have been made from 
time to time. However, the basic standard of each 
of the ten annual surveys has been the same—the 
minimum that is necessary for adequate maintenance 
and protection of health. The budget, with this list 
of goods and services, is a general one. It is not in- 
tended as an ideal pattern but rather is representative 
of a standard of living within which there is room 
for variation to meet individual circumstances, tastes 
and desires. 

The goods and services listed are those that you 
find in any budget. Housing includes the working 
woman’s share of the rent, fuel and light. The food 
budget provides for breakfast and dinner at home, and 
lunches out five days a week. The clothing budget in- 
cludes the dresses, undergarments, stockings, shoes 
suitable for year-round wear, a heavy coat for winter 
wear and cotton dresses for summer. Studies of ac- 
tual expenditures show that working women spend 
a large proportion of their income on clothing and that 
the average outlay for women in the home is about 
one half the amount spent by working women. The 
personal-care allowance provides for toilet articles, 
permanent wave once every nine months, finger wave 
about once every two months; leisure time activities, 
with movies once a week and one week’s vacation at 
some camp. The budget also includes transportation, 
daily newspaper, savings and, also, of course, income 
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taxes, because without an allowance for income taxes 
the standard of living would be lowered by reduc- 
tions in other sections of the budget. 


PRICING THE BUDGET 


After the first two steps—namely defining the 
standard of living and setting up the list of goods and 
services—the third step was finding out the cost, not 
only in New York City but also in large and small 
communities throughout the state. Some adaptations 
must be made in terms of local housing and availabil- 
ity of merchandise. So far as possible the same budget 
is priced in each community and represents a com- 
parable standard of living. Prices are obtained for 
180 different items by field visits of our staff to repre- 
sentative retail stores, real-estate agents, etc. In 
general, our policies and pricing techniques are those 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
budget is priced in September of each year. 


COSTS UP 70% 


In prewar years, the cost was about $1,050. In 
September, 1946, the tenth annual survey, the cost of 
a comparable standard of living was $1,796 a year, 
an increase of over 70%. The increase reflects the 
changes in prices, which have been considerable, and 
also the changes made in order to keep the budget 
up to date. The most important of these changes is 
the addition of income taxes. Beginning in 1941, 
income taxes were imposed on the earnings of single 
workers at the income needed for adequate mainten- 
ance and protection of health. The amount of federal 
income taxes in 1946 was $25 lower than in the year 
before, but total living costs were more than $100 
higher. Although the cost has increased tremendously 
during the ten-year period, the standard of living at 
the higher cost is now probably somewhat lower, be- 
cause of immeasurable changes in value received as 
a result of wartime and postwar conditions. 

Our cost-of-living surveys are used by minimum 
wage boards and by the Department as one of three 
factors in the establishment of minimum wages. A 
minimum wage sufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and protection of health is the goal of our 
minimum wage law. The law also provides that no 
minimum wage established in any industry shall be 
in excess of the cost of adequate maintenance and 
protection of health. In other words, the cost of 
adequate maintenance is the ceiling, the top amount 
that any minimum wage can be. 


BELOW THE MINIMUM 


However, a large proportion of workers in New 
York State, both men and women, earn less than 
the cost of a minimum of adequate maintenance and 
protection of health. In 1942, according to Social 
Security figures for workers with taxable wages up to 
$3,000 a year, about 45% of the workers in New York 
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State received less than the $1,400 a year estimated 
to be the cost at that time. Wage surveys we made 
in 1945 and 1946 in low-wage service industries of 
the state showed that from 60% to 80% of the women 
working forty hours or more a week earned less than 
the cost of adequate maintenance, 

We might as well face the fact that a minimum 
wage established by law is seldom equal to the cost of 
living. During the prewar years, a minimum hourly 
wage of $.50 an hour for forty hours would have been 
required, The minimum wages set for six service in- 
dustries in the state between 1938 and 1940 were 
about $.35 and $.36 an hour, or 28% to 30% below the 
cost of living on an hourly basis at that time. In 
1946, on the basis of an average cost of $34.55 weekly 
and a forty-hour week, the hourly wage that would 
provide for adequate maintenance would be about 
$.86 an hour. The current proposals made by labor for 
raising the minimum of the federal fair labor stand- 
ards act to $.75 are below the cost of adequate main- 
tenance and protection of health. The minimum 
wages that have been established under our state law 
and under federal law raise wages for workers receiv- 
ing less than the minimum. Many workers earn far 
above the minimum. Furthermore, we find from 
our experience with minimum-wage laws, that the 
minimum wage does not become the maximum wage. 

Our cost-of-living survey is used by a great many 
business, civic and labor organizations for their in- 
formation and for the purpose of comparison with 
their wage standards. In effect, these studies on cost 
of adequate maintenance and protection of health 
serve as a measuring rod of what it would cost a 
woman worker to maintain a level of living that would 
provide a minimum of adequacy. 


The Heller Committee Budgets 
Emily H. Huntington, Chairman 


Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, 
University of California 


HE HELLER Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, under whose sponsorship the Heller 
budgets are published, is a committee in the Eco- 
nomics Department of the University of California. 
The work of this research organization is administered 
by a committee of seven members of the faculty of 
the University of California. It is financed primarily 
by an annual donation from Mrs. E. S. Heller, of San 
Francisco, with additional funds supplied by the 
university. The committee has done research in a 
number of fields, but this discussion will be limited 
to an analysis of its work in the field of costs and 
standards of living. 
The Heller Committee’s studies in the field of 
standards of living are an attempt to determine the 
cost of a given specified standard at a particular time 
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and place, and, in so far as possible, to determine 
the cost of that standard from time to time. The items 
and quantities included in a standard budget neces- 
sarily change from time to time, as items become ob- 
solete, new goods become available, or as the stand- 
ards themselves change. Such revisions are essential 
if the cost of a current standard is to be measured, 
but they destroy comparability over long periods of 
time. When revisions are made, the Heller Committee 
attempts to carry them back over at least a short 
span of years in order to maintain comparability 
for as long a period as possible. 


WHAT STANDARD? 


In any discussion of a standard budget the first 
question asked is what is the standard which is being 
measured? The second question is how are the items 
and quantities determined? There are a number of 
different standards which budgets have been designed 
to portray. The standard to be met in the Heller 
Committee’s budget for the family of a wage earner 
can be described as “modest comfort.” It is an at- 
tempt to measure the commonly accepted standard 
of living of wage earners in San Francisco. By the 
commonly accepted standard of living is meant the 
sum of those goods and services that public opinion 
currently recognizes as necessary to healthful and 
reasonably comfortable living. 

The items and quantities to be included in this 
budget are in no instance determined by the ab- 
solute need for physiological subsistence. Customary 
spending habits and ways of living are taken into 
account in the food allowances as well as in the other 
categories in the budget. 

The food allowance meets the standard of nutri- 
tional adequacy, but it also takes account of the 
kinds and quantities of foods American families cus- 
tomarily choose. It allows for a margin of safety 
above the standard as set by the National Research 
Council—about 15% for calories and a larger margin 
for other nutrients. This margin is allowed because 
it cannot be assumed that the average housewife has 
technical knowledge of nutrition and because the 
average family will cling to certain established eating 
habits. Economical meat items and moderately priced 
“in-season” vegetables are the ones priced and in- 
cluded in the budget. The same amount of money at 
a different time would buy other foods. Availability 
in the market at the time of pricing is considered in 
the case of all food items. 

The housing priced is a five-room house, in a dis- 
trict in San Francisco in which wage earners custom- 
arily live, with electricity for lighting and gas for 
heating. It cost $35 at the time of the last pricing, 
September, 1946. 

The allowances for clothing were checked against 
actual expenditures and agree fairly closely. The al- 
lowance provided will allow a reasonably adequate 
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amount of clothing but not an elaborate or luxurious 
wardrobe. 


INCLUDES A CAR 


An automobile has been included in the wage earn- 
er’s budget since 1935, at which time expenditure 
studies showed that well over 50% of wage-earner 
families in San Francisco owned cars, usually pur- 
chased second hand. A second-hand, two-year-old 
car to be replaced every four years was therefore in- 
cluded in the budget. In September, 1946, a five~year- 
old car was priced, because second-hand cars for later 
years were not available. This car cost over 95% 
more than did the two-year-old car prior to the war. 

There are many items in the budget for which, 
although expenditure studies serve as a guide, con- 
siderable expert judgment must be exercised in de- 
termining the exact amounts to be included. Expendi- 
ture studies show that women have permanent waves 
and buy cosmetics, but the number of permanent 
waves and boxes of powder can be the subject of in- 
finite argument. When it is recognized that these 
items are only a few dollars in the total budget it 
hardly seems worth while to argue as to the differ- 
ences between such figures as one and one half and 
two or two and three. There are a number of items 
in the family budget among which there are many 
possible alternative choices, and thus it is difficult to 
determine which items and in what amounts to in- 
clude them. This is particularly true of recreation. 
In situations of this sort, the Heller Committee chose 
a typical item, in this case movies, realizing that this 
is merely illustrative and that some families will 
choose to spend their recreation money in one way and 
others in a quite different way. 


COMMUNITY WELL-BEING 


The Heller Committee has added certain items to 
this budget which are based not on physiological 
standards nor on expenditure patterns but on stand- 
ards of community well-being. It is recognized that 
there may be considerable differences of opinion as 
to which, if any items of this sort, should be included. 
The Heller Committee has added in this category only 
those items with respect to which it is believed there 
will probably be little disagreement. Three items fall 
in this group. First, public liability insurance for 
automobile owners, added to the budget when the 
automobile was included. It is believed that the im- 
portance of such protection is generally recognized, 
even though a majority of car owners do not carry 
such protection. Second, in 1935, when a number of 
other revisions was made, the commercial insurance 
was changed from a straight-life policy to a family- 
income plan which would protect the family in the 
case of the breadwinner’s premature death. Cur- 
rently, the insurance premiums amount to $113, 
or 3% of the total budget, which provides $45 per 
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month for fifteen years after the breadwinner’s death. 
Social security benefits increase the family income to 
$110 while both children are under 18. Third, in 1942, 
the medical-care allowance was completely revised. 
Prior to this time the allowance for medical care had 
been based on average actual expenditures and was 
clearly insufficient to provide adequate care except for 
those families who have little illness. The committee 
decided that the only practical way to provide medi- 
cal care for the family of a wage earner was by 
some sort of insurance arrangement. The cost of 
group-practice medical and dental plans which pro- 
vided reasonably adequate care was, therefore, at 
this time included in the budget. In 1946, the group- 
practice dental-care plan was no longer available, and 
thus the cost of dental care on a private fee for 
service basis was used. The amount of dental care 
is based on the average incidence for a family of this 
composition. The 1946 total of about $235 for medi- 
cal and dental care thus includes group arrangements 
for medical and hospital care and individaul arrange- 
ments for dental care. 

The allowance for medical care ($140) will pro- 
vide reasonably adequate care for those families who 
join such group arrangements. Similar care at pri- 
vate fee arrangements would cost much more. If an 
individual family set aside this sum of money each 
year, the protection would be far too much for some 
and far too little for others who suffered serious ill- 
ness. It is only by pooling good risks with bad that 
protection for the group as a whole can be obtained. 
The sum of $93 allowed for dental care in 1946 is 
based on the cost of an average incidence of dental 
needs. There is no pooling of risks, and this sum may 
be excessive or grossly inadequate for the most for- 
tunate or least fortunate families. 


NOT A DAY DREAM 

There will probably be little quarrel with respect 
to the individual items included in this budget. Most 
readers of the budget will agree that the allowances 
for food, clothing and housing represent a com- 
fortable, not luxurious way of life, and there will 
probably be general agreement that a washing ma- 
chine, a radio and an automobile and a moderate al- 
lowance for recreation have become part of the Ameri- 
can way of life. It will be surprising, and perhaps 
disturbing, to some that the budget when totaled 
in September, 1946, amounted to $3,576. A budget 
of this sort will at most times be higher than the 
income of considerable numbers of the group whose 
standard it describes. This is inevitable, since the 
Heller wage-earner budget is not a reproduction of 
actual expenditures. On the other hand, it is not 
something purely theoretical—a day dream outside 
the realm of possibility. Rather, it is made up of all 
of those items which are found to be part of the 
customary habits of expenditure of a majority of 
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families at a given economic level—plus certain items 
which have been added in terms of community well- 
being. Actual expenditure studies provide clues to 
the standard of living. The items which appear in the 
expenditure pattern of a majority—not all—of a 
group may perhaps be considered to be the standard 
of the group. Some will spend meagerly on food, and 
others very generously, and the same differences may 
be found in housing. Some will have automobiles 
and radios, some not. Some will spend little or much 
on amusements, permanent waves, cosmetics or 
clothes. Incomes are limited, so that it is not likely 
that many families will have all of the items which 
appear in the expenditure pattern of a majority. It, 
however, seems fair to assume that what the major- 
ity have the rest consider desirable and to be striven 
for as a reasonable standard within the realm of pos- 
sible achievement. It should be obvious, therefore, 
that the committee’s aim is to portray the standard 
of living commonly accepted in the community, not 
to make a judgment that this is “what people ought 
to have.” 


Workers’ Family Budgets in Wage 
Negotiations 


Lazare Teper, Director of Research 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) 


DISCUSSION of the possible use of minimum 
wage budgets in wage negotiations between 
management and unions cannot be divorced from a 
brief consideration of the whole problem of wage 
setting in our economy. 

From the standpoint of management, wages repre- 
sent one of the costs of doing business. To the extent 
that management has for its task the attainment of 
maximum returns for the firm, it is naturally con- 
cerned with the problem of keeping costs down. How- 
ever, the problem of wage determination and wage 
setting is somewhat different from the determination 
of either the cost of borrowed funds or of the cost of 
necessary raw materials. Varied influences are brought 
to bear on the decision of management in connection 
with wages. 

Among the standards most frequently used by 
management in setting wage scales is the concept of 
the “going wage”; i.e., the attempt to relate the pro- 
posed wage scales to those which prevail locally for 
similar or identical occupations. It is true that this 
concept is frequently a very hazy one, and investiga- 
tions have shown that even when employers believed 
that they followed a policy of paying the prevailing 
rate for the job in the locality, there was a considerable 
diversity in wage levels between the several rates. 
In actual practice, study of wage data and the actual 
processes of wage determination indicates that psy- 
chological, social, and historical factors—such as the 
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social outlook and generosity of the management, 
community attitudes and mores, tradition and past 
position of the firm—are highly important influences 
in particular cases. 

In the absence of a union, wage rates are determined 
unilaterally by management, representing the inter- 
ested judgment of an employer of the relative value 
of a job to him. Practice has shown that such an 
evaluation is, of course, apt to differ with the evalu- 
ator. In the absence of generally accepted accounting 
methods, and under conditions of imperfect competi- 
tion and in an economy of managed prices which char- 
acterizes the free enterprise economy, however, no uni- 
form yardstick for determination of wages exists. 
The writings of economists are too theoretical in 
character and too abstract in content to be useful in 
the determination of wage-rate levels in a specific 
situation. The work of the engineers, though more 
practical, is usually one of oversimplification and a 
rationalization of status quo ante conditions, and 
frequently cannot be defended as to its logic or ob- 
jectivity. 

NOT A PRICE 


To the individual worker, however, wages are more 
than a price. They are the basis for sustaining liveli- 
hood for himself and his dependents. As such, the 
worker is interested in maximizing the returns for 
his effort. His ability to do so is much less success- 
ful when wages are determined unilaterally by his 
employer. Except for the few brief periods in any 
one lifetime when labor shortages may exist there are 
usually more persons willing to take jobs than there 
are jobs to be had. Although the worker’s ability 
to produce, or his productive efficiency, may go up, 
many existing wage-incentive plans are so set up that 
the worker is not compensated in proportion to his 
increased effort. 

To bring about equity in industrial relations and 
to insure their own chances for a better livelihood, 
workers band together into unions and bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. In the course of such 
collective negotiations, the problem of the individual 
plant or group of plants may be examined by nego- 
tiators, taking into account all the complexities of the 
particular situation. To the extent that the wage 
structure in a specific case did not evolve in a rational 
or even a conscious manner; to the extent that no 
measure exists to allocate the relative contribution 
of the several participants in the productive process 
to industrial efficiency; and to the extent that quali- 
tative evaluations and informed judgments of concrete 
events may be subject to honest differences of opinion, 
the collective bargaining process may at times appear 
to an outside observer as unnecessarily complex and 
confusing. Yet, it is only as complex and confusing 
as our whole industrial setup and our entire economy. 

Consideration of minimum-wage budgets in con- 
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nection with wage negotiations serves the useful pur- 
pose of drawing attention to some of the inequities of 
our industrial society. It suggests that when wages 
are fixed, both the standard of living as well as costs 
be considered. It urges recognition of need and 
justice as well as of productive efficiency in the course 
of a wage bargain. It highlights the moral principle 
of industry’s obligations to provide decent standards 
for its employees and reflects the potentialities of our 
society. 
SIZE OF FAMILY 


How can the minimum budgets be actually util- 
ized? Basically, we have two types of budgets in 
terms of the group to which they apply: some, like 
that prepared by the Division of Women in Industry 
of the New York Department of Labor, outline a 
minimum standard for a single working woman; 
others, like the Heller Committee budget, the budgets 
prepared years ago by the WPA, or the budget now 
in preparation by the United States Department of 
Labor, apply to family groups of four persons. These 
and several other budgets which have been set up from 
time to time reflect different levels or standards of 
living, differently arrived at and evaluated. 

Admittedly, the application of a minimum budget- 
ary figure, whether for a single person or for a family 
of four, in the determination of the wage level of a 
specific worker may not necessarily be commensurate 
with his circumstances. The particular worker may 
be single, but have dependents. He may have a de- 
pendent family of a different size or a different com- 
position than that covered by the budget. He may 
have a family which corresponds in size to that covered 
by the budget, and at the same time have additional 
responsibilities for the full or partial support of others. 

Despite the variations in the actual number of 
dependents from worker to worker, despite the fact 
that families are not standardized by size, the use of 
a budgetary standard keyed to the family of four is 
well justified as the first approximation to the desir- 
able in establishment of minimum-wage standards. 
When dealing with groups of workers, rather than 
with individuals, obviously some generalized approach 
is needed. From society’s point of view, a family of 
four typifies a stable population. The Census data ap- 
pear to indicate that at the peak of family develop- 
ment about one half of the urban families are of the 
type represented by the four-person budget or larger, 
and about half are smaller, As such, the family of 
four represents the median characteristic of the urban 
family size. It is outright misleading to gauge, as 
has been done, the family size on the basis of claimed 
dependency for withholding-tax purposes. In the first 
place, the existing inadequacies of family income force 
more than one member of a wage earner’s family to 
seek employment. Next, dependency, as defined for 
the purpose of income taxation, does not correspond 
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to dependency as found in actuality. Thus, a worker 
who contributes to the partial support of relatives 
cannot claim them as dependents unless they receive 
more than half of their support from him and only if 
their individual incomes are below $500 per year. 
The justification for the use of family budgets as a 
standard for the purpose of wage determination, even 
though a number of workers whose wages are being 
set have not as yet assumed family obligations, lies 
in the very nature of such budgets. A budgetary 
study portrays a certain standard of living for a 
family of specific composition with no outside re- 
sponsibilities over a period of one year. Even when 
it is applied to the very type of family which it typi- 
fies, the minimum budget, strictly speaking, portrays 
but a single year of the family’s existence. A few 
years before, the children were younger or had not yet 
arrived. A few years hence, they will be older and 
their maintenance costs for some years will be larger. 


HIS WORKING SPAN 


When we talk of the American standard of living, 
we assume that the male wage earner can support his 
wife and children with no need for the wife to work 
in order to supplement the family income. It is only 
reasonable, therefore, that when we attempt to set up 
a minimum wage for workers, we should take into ac- 
count not only the peculiarity of their family pattern 
in the course of a single year, but their minimum needs 
over the span of the wage earner’s working life and 
retirement period. The minimum standards provided 
by the various family budgets do not offer sufficient 
protection to the widow with young children in case 
of the premature death of the wage earner. They do 
not allow sufficient funds for the purchase of an an- 
nuity to take care of such a contingency. No suffi- 
cient savings are allocated to take care of retirement 
or to meet a major emergency in case of illness. No 
account is taken of the expenses young couples have 
to bear when they set up housekeeping, no matter 
how modestly. No recognition is given to the fact 
that the birth of children is also accompanied by 
added expense; nor are there any provisions for sup- 
port and assistance to needy relatives. 

It has already been pointed out that a family of 
four represents a median of the family growth curve. 
It must also be presumed to represent the midpoint 
of the minimum needs of the individual worker over 
the span of his working career to provide sufficient 
accumulation of funds during its early period to per- 
mit the creation of family relationships and to enable 
him to meet the greater burdens once the midpoint of 
family development passes. The perfectionist who 
opposes the establishment of wage minimums on the 
basis of family budget studies while paying lip serv- 
ice to the principle that substandard wages are a bane 
of modern industrial civilization, rarely comes out in 
support of family allowances to workers depending 
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on the size of their families or on the number of their 
dependents. Yet, if he is sincere, he can hardly take 
another stand. 

Determination of minimum-wage scales on the 
basis of family budget studies, at a given level of sub- 
sistence, does not mean that the annual earnings of 
every casual or temporary worker will come up to the 
standards set up by the budgets. There seems to be 
no basis for the fear expressed in a recent brochure by 
Professor Sumner Slichter to the effect that if every 
worker, including secondary workers, was given an 
income sufficient to meet the Heller “health and de- 
cency” budget, it could be made possible only by an 
average rise in the output of consumer goods of over 
60% per worker per year. 

If minimum family budgets are to be used for mini- 
mum wage setting, the first inquiry must address it- 
self to the nature of the typical employment pattern 
which the industry provides for its workers. How 
much idle time does an average worker have to under- 
go in the course of a typical year’s span? It is this 
divisor that helps to determine the appropriate mini- 
mum hourly wage which would yield to the regular 
employees of an industry a minimum income which ap- 
proximates that of the budget. By the same token, 
the worker who chooses to work but a portion of his 
time would only enjoy an annual income on a pro rata 
basis. 

There is no question that the various budgetary 
studies should be exceedingly helpful in connection 
with the establishment of the annual guaranteed wage 
plans. By bringing to the attention of the community 
and the employers what a worker’s family requires in 
the way of a minimum to live on, they help to estab- 
lish a standard acceptable to the community and one 
which can be met by industry. 


‘DESIRABLE LIVING STANDARD” 

The question of which of the several available 
family budgets should be utilized for the purpose of 
wage determination in collective bargaining is one 
which must necessarily be answered. Basically, the 
choice depends upon the desire to recognize what 
constitutes a desirable minimum level of living in 
the United States. Neither the maintenance nor the 
emergency level of the old WPA budgets represented, 
in the opinion of those responsible for these budgets, 
a “desirable living standard.” The budget now under 
preparation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics aims 
at portraying the “necessary minimum with respect 
to items included and their quantities as determined 
by prevailing standards of what is needed for health, 
efficiency, nurture of children, social participation and 
the maintenance of self-respect and the respect of 
others.” We are warned that this budget represents a 
“dividing point in the consumption of American 
families. Anything less is not enough. Anything 
more includes a surplus that could be reduced without 
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undue privation, according to the prevailing standards 
of families in the community.” The Heller Commit- 
tee budget is designated as one to represent the cost 
of a “health and decency” standard. The relativity 
of all these concepts is highlighted by the Heller 
Committee’s work when it presents three different 
levels of “health and decency”—for families of wage 
earners, white-collar workers and those of executives. 


GOALS IMPORTANT 


The acceptance of any of these levels depends in 
the final analysis on our goals and aspirations, as well 
as on our concept of what the American minimum 
standard of life shall be. Obviously, no budgetary 
standard can suggest what the differentials above the 
minimums should be. These have to be determined by 
the consideration of relative skills, aptitudes, produc- 
tive efficiency, and a host of other factors which justify 
wage differentiation. In setting up our bench marks 
for the minimum standards of living and compensa- 
tion at which we aim, we must set them high; 2.e., 
unless we are despondent about the future of the 
American economy end have lost faith in the poten- 
tiality of our civilization and our economic system. 


Labor Press Highlights' 


Unemployment Up in New York City 


Unemployment in the New York City area hit 450,000, 
according to a survey released by the Greater New York 
CIO Council, states The CIO News. This is “an increase 
of 50% over two months ago. . . . The spreading jobless- 
ness is hitting CIO and AFL unions alike.” Layoffs, for the 
most part, have occurred in retail establishments, although 
a slight layoff in manufacturing was evident. This report 
also asserts that many small consumer goods manufacturers 
and retail shops “are being gobbled up by larger corpora- 
tions.” 


Anthracite Fund Sponsors Medical Study 


A five-year medical study of miners’ occupational dis- 
eases will get under way shortly as a part of the program of 
the Anthracite Health and Welfare Fund, according to the 
United Mine Workers Journal (UMWA-AFL). The study, 
which is to be financed by a grant of $575,000 from the 
fund, will be conducted by the Jefferson Medical College. 


Speaks at Labor-Management School 


It is impossible to tell where labor relations stop and 
human relations begin, said Emil Rieve, General President 
of the Textile Workers’ Union of America, at the gradu- 
ation exercises of Botany Mill’s labor-management school. 
This school is sponsored jointly by the Textile Workers 
Union of America and the company. Teztile Labor (TWUA- 
CIO). 


1From the June labor press. 
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WFTU Formulates Plan on World Problems 


One hundred delegates, reported to represent 71,500,000 
workers throughout the world, reached unanimous agree- 
ment on a post-World War II program at the general 
council meeting of the World Federation of Trade Unions, in 
Prague. Plans were outlined for action in Germany, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, and China. The Dispatcher (ILWU- 
CIO). 


Arbitration in British Air Lines 


The British Air Line Pilots Association has issued for 
its members a point by point analysis of the “facts lead- 
ing up to arbitration” of corporate pension and salary plans. 

This arbitration is a result of an agreement between the 
Minister of Civil Aviation and the pilots employed by the 
British air line corporations who are represented by the 
BALPA. 

The pension plan for pilots was established in December, 
1944, following two and a half years of negotiations. The 
Log (Official journal of the British Air Line Pilots 
Association) . 


An Industrialist Looks at Labor 


“The one real threat to the capitalistic system in America 
today is the cleavage between capital and labor,” says 
Cyrus S. Eaton, a leading financier and industrialist of the 
Midwest. “In a democracy like ours where majority rules,” 
says Mr. Eaton, “capitalism cannot survive without the 
support of labor.” Labor (railroad labor unions). 


Campaign Against Projectile Use 


The proposed rocket projectile experiments announced 
by the British and Australian governments are being at- 
tacked by Communist party publications in Australia, 
states an editorial in The Australian Worker. 

P. J. Clarey, President of the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions, advises unions to disregard the move by a 
few communist-controlled unions aimed to hinder work 
on the rocket. Mr. Clarey said that questions of trade 
union policy were determined by the ACTU, and, until 
rocket weapons had been discussed officially, unions should 
take no notice of instructions issued by organizations who 
do not have the power to speak for the trade union move- 
ment. 


Unions Oppose Imported Labor 


Further importation of foreign farm labor is detrimental 
to the interests of American workers, declares the Union 
Reporter (Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America—AFL). Several AFL unions are 
opposing a bill, HR3367, which they claim will “put the 
recruiting and placing of farm workers on a permanent 
basis in the Department of Agriculture.” This, say the 
unions, will endanger the wage structure of the resident 
workers of New Jersey, who are being affected through 
the “influx of migratory workers.” 


Exvaine P, SttverMAN 
Management Research Division 
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Supplementing Workmen’s 
Compensation Benefits 


HILE wage rates have been increasing to the 

highest point in the nation’s history, the sched- 
ule of benefits under workmen’s compensation has to 
a large extent remained unchanged. Even the maxi- 
mum benefit permitted under state laws in many in- 
stances is well below two thirds of average pay. In 
order to ameliorate hardship cases, two companies 
have recently announced new plans whereby they 
provide additional benefits to employees suffering 
occupational injuries. 

In Illinois, the Workmen’s Compensation Act pro- 
vides that injured employees shall receive 60% of 
earnings, but not more than $18 a week. The A. E. 
Staley Company announced on May 28 that where 
the earnings of its employees exceed the maximum of 
$30 a week provided in the act (60% of $30=$18) 
then the benefits shall be increased in proportion that 
the weekly wage bears to the statutory $30 base week. 
For example, if an employee’s weekly rate is $50, his 
benefit under the combined company plan and work- 
men’s compensation would be 50/30 of the maximum 
allowance under the state law. 

The company will not provide supplemental bene- 
fits on earnings over $70 a week. Death benefits will 
also be increased in the same proportion. The weekly 
rate of compensation for the purpose of the plan is 
forty times the individual’s hourly rate including 
shift premium and excluding all other premium pay- 
ments. The plan is effective for one year, at the ex- 
piration of which the company reserves the right to 
make any changes deemed necessary in the light of 
the year’s experience. 

The Freeport Sulphur Company, with plants in 
Louisiana and Texas, is also providing, effective May 
1, 1947, supplementary benefits in the case of occu- 
pational injuries. When so injured, the employee re- 
ceives 707% of his normal weekly earnings, after a four- 
day waiting period. The company provides benefits 
for the difference between the $20 maximum under 
the state law and 70% of pay for the period of dis- 
ability, providing it does not exceed six months. If 
the employee is still incapacitated at the expiration 
of that period, the case will be reopened and appro- 
priate action recommended to the general manager. 
The employee’s weekly earnings are computed by 
averaging over four months the employee’s regular 
pay, plus service bonus, and pay for regularly sched- 
uled overtime, but excluding shift differential pay. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 
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SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tar Conrserence Boarp, unless otherwise indicated 
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Miscelanentismunnc att orera tvs ces per 100 employee: P mal Uh a wil milk ks : -50.0 
DMCHHE POS aremach cnane a Sire sss es per 100 employees Pp A A 4 A A of 0 
1.0 8 1.0 1.4} 411.1 -28.6 
Layoffs Se ere ee ae ee ee eae per 100 employees} Pp .9 .9 0 
Accessions a aRreTe PENG either aks. iaiinl hw. «we uo 8 ole per 100 employees' P 5.1 |r §.1 5.0 6.0 4.3 6.2% 23.9 
‘a oe Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
PORT Sg HOURLY rc< abla Rn oo tices s wwe i Fes 1.186 1.180 1.170 1.161 1.148 105.8 Stes |) ed er! 
poate oo nial mame ein dollars! “°°: | 47.50] 47.72 | 47.29 | 47.10| 46.96 | 42.88 “Oa ) 170-5 
Hours per production worker..........|! average per week || ---- 40.1 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.9 40.5 9 “1.1 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Barhings, hourlyxt.02s.<.--23-- «2 : 1.329 |r 1.804 | 1.985} 1.279] 1.968] 1.247] 1.180] +1.9} +12.6 
OO a8 ieee am eps dollars! 5350 |r 62.79 | 52.10 | 52.10] 51.62 | 50.28 46.16] +15] +16.1 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week 40.4 |r 40.5 40.6 40.8 40.8 40.4 a 5 0.2 mae 
melo ynenitne See See eles oc ce mores 1923 =100 128.1 |r 128.6 | 128.8] 128.8] 127.1] 126.1 4 -0.4 aide 
Motal’man hoursi#e. 0 2... 5 Sees 1993 —100 105.2 |r 105.8 | 106.3} 106.8 | 105.4] 103.5 91.6 0.6 | +14. 
Ravrollacptassect.edid. Ses f anpenwen - 1993 =100 258.0 |r 255.1] 252.2] 252.2 | 246.6} 238.1 ne +1.1 | +29.8 
Wage-rate increases...............+-- average per cent 9.1 7.2 7.0 10.6 8.6 vee a [ae sees 
Production workers ace ene Bn: per cent 18.5 6.8 1.5 3.4 4.1 ° : 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Earnings, hourly DiS ele oS Rive Sek OW erw ins cee average in dollars sane tee sees tees 1.205 ja pen mee fe ate 
WCE LV pny Mea cieneaeleleih's 6.2 a\r aan average in dollars sees eeee Rete: Seon 53.33 sia 44.2 46.1 wae 
Hours per ie ees Sol eee Sort average per week : s arexste 43.8 |a 5 : : . 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Earnings, hourly BS a re ee tCrOn COROT average in dollars 1.315 ja eh oe ey AK ete 
OV KL We peeettcrdea oj te aceis Gates? =) average in dollars 56.36 |a A 49 1 "0-7 0 
Hours —— earner........-.-.----|] average per week 42.1 ja : . . 
Class I railroa 
Harts, BOW. cock vce - ece ete oot average in dollars 1.189 | 1.199] 1.188] 1 po rae 2g: i 
weekly ie aie cise se OS Mare wwele s average in dollars tae see 59.07 60.04 58.87 56.7 1 3 6 : +43 8 
“Real” weekly earnings...........----|] 1928=100 Bir ae 159.5 | 165.0] 161.4 pee ee BGs aoe 
Hours per wage earner...........--.--|} average per week || ---- See: 49.7 50.1 eae 47.9 ae 60 Uc fi a eeeece 
Agricultural wage rates per month’ (BAE)|| average in dollars || ---- 96.20))|\ .. 5. nae are ee: ate ye an 
With board Cee Sale tele teleiete eeleues © wieiss average in dollars 91.50 a sae cece ak aoe 97 40 Ha 49°9 
Without board........ average in dollars 107.00 rate eeee 06.00 « sree . : 


New York City metro. area, seventeen 
manufacturing industries 


; .293 1.219 +8.8 | +14.4 
ings, hourly sieyews .cleeteste «2 iH] 1.394 1.343 12332 1.331 1.303 1 
Caloey eo Mt averacein pape 57.71 | 55.20 | 55.14 | 54.84 | 58.81 | 58.92 60.10 +45 415-2 
Hours per production worker. .....-..- average per week 41.4 41.1 41.4 41.2 41.3 41. z ; d 
Prelimi 
iChanges in Consumers’ Price Index and Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly. _ pk Syria: of month ween 


2Derived from Interstate Commerce Commismon reports. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


AYROLL statistics for the twenty-five manufac- 

turing industries surveyed monthly by THE Con- 
FERENCE Boarp followed the same pattern in May as 
in April. Hourly and weekly earnings, real weekly 
earnings and payrolls were all higher than in the previ- 
ous month, while average hours, employment and 
total man hours were lower. Wage-rate increases re- 
ported to the Board in May averaged 1.7% for all 
workers, much more than at any time in recent 
months. The last month in which the average for all 
workers exceeded 1% was April, 1946. In May, 1947, 
nine industries reported increases amounting to more 
than 1.3% for all the workers in the industry. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Hourly earnings of production and related workers 
in the twenty-five industries reached a new peak level 
in May, just as they did in each of the previous fifteen 
months. The May average of $1.329 was 1.9% greater 
than that of April, and represented an increase of 
12.6% since May, 1946. The large rise over the month 
was caused, in great part, by the many wage-rate in- 
creases won by the workers during this time, although 
some plants may have operated on the Decoration Day 
holiday and paid their employees double time for 
that day. Only two industries—furniture, and silk 
and rayon—showed lower hourly earnings in May 
than in April. Both declines were less than 1%. In the 
other twenty-three industries, increases ranging from 
0.1% to 6.3% were reported. In the agricultural im- 
plement, automobile, electrical manufacturing and 
rubber industries, the rises in hourly earnings from 
April to May amounted to 4.6% or more. 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 


Source: Tam Conrmrence Boarp 
Index Number, 1923 =100 
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The increase in weekly earnings from April to May 
was almost equal to that in hourly earnings. The 
$53.59 averaged in May was the highest point ever 
reached in this series. It was 16.1% greater than in 
May of last year and 5.1% above the highest point 
reached during the war, when long working hours 
brought high premium payments for overtime. The 
1.5% increase from April to May in the weekly earn- 
ings for the twenty-five industries combined was the 
result of rises in seventeen of the industries and de- 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Taz CoNFERENCE BoarpD 
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clines in the other eight. The largest of these de- 
creases, however, amounted to only 59 cents in the 
weekly average, while several of the increases were 
of more than two dollars a week. Since January, 1941, 
weekly earnings for all the industries combined have 
risen 75.1%, and since August, 1939, the last month 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe, they have 
been increased 96.4%. 

These production workers found their real weekly 
earnings also higher in May than in April. Real 
earnings, or actual weekly earnings adjusted for 
changes in the consumers’ price index in terms of 
1923 dollars, rose 1.6% over the month. They were 
a little higher than last May, but the increase 
amounted to only 0.3%. The index of real weekly 
earnings for May was higher than those of all but 
three months of 1946 and was 2.1% above the average 
for last year. It was still, though, lower than during 
the months from February, 1943, through September, 
1945, 

The average work week was 40.4 hours in May, 
only slightly shorter than during the two preceding 
months but 1.1 hours, or 2.8%, longer than last May. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average 
Bete A o ae 
r rly Weekly Tanke a Week Les Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings aot th 
‘arnings | Production ne : Week per Employ- Payrolls 
orker Nita Real Production] m™ent 
VOSGRMay? Je Paces sx ; $46.16 39.3 41.3 218.1 202.5 Al 79.9 114.6 198.8 
neta ccehy ee nee i 47.20 39.8 41.2 219.8 203.1 0 80.9 118.2 209.7 
July ee : 47.64 40.0 41.2 220.7 192.8 8 81.3 119.1 213.2 
7 AGT Gi oe ae 2 48.74 40.1 41.1 225.0 192.3 6 81.5 12071 221.9 
September ; 49.14 F 41.1 227.2 198.3 2 81.3 122.7 226.6 
October ss. UA : 49.79 : 41.0 227.5 189.6 9 82.1 123.2 230.5 
November . 50.14 é 41.0 229.8 189.3 2 82.1 237.0 
December ‘ 50.23 ‘ 41.0 230.5 187.1 2 82.1 238.1 
OST PU ANUALY sss. /0)0.< 5/00 1.268 51.62 40.8 41.0 234.4 190.6 Att 82.9 246 .6 
February: 37300). . 1.279 52.10 40.8 41.0 236.4 192.7 6 82.9 252.2 
March ae watras Bers 1.285 52.10 40.6 41.0 237.5 190.2 8 82.5 252.2 
NOVEM ae otc 1.304r) 52.79r 40.5r 41.0 241.07} 193.17 159.0r 82.3r 255.197 
BYTE cusses MOE. 1.329 53.59 40.4 41.0 245.7 197.2 161.6 82.1.1 128.1 105.2 258.0 
See footnctes on page 212 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings in Dollars Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpustTEY Actual Nominal 
oe the et le lla te els A Pe ll MORSE Mad PBT pL Tk a Et 
AgricuLUrAL iiplements 5.) heres oe ss enn 6 ohms 1.394 dy : 40.1 40.1 
NIUOM Ose rete ote eee races raenses qea as Eee, elec eassis 1.492 1; : 40.1 40.1 
BOO tAT BROG cece uciaccreareoit otsie ieerorns enerateinich slarsrsieiansys 1.004 , 40.2 40.3 
(CLO SSI EA Kan 92a Sate Ae ie eine ene enone er ene 1.877 ile 9 40.4 40.5 
Re vOnn producing eters diaeeaickra ne wrtasuerstalo te seco: 1.211 17 3 40.2 40.2 
RE ORUOTI— IN OF ED sy ete rics bca wis SHE eee teste ee 1.093 wk A 42.7 43.0 
lectrickl mantilacturing te. tis cc's aces ee > Decne oo hens 1.368 i 0 40.4 40.3 
(Murniburet secre ree snes eke tock oaeee Be cece 1.259 1. 9 41.9 41.8 
Hosiervannd Knit gOOUS tment, vale cer ae sie viele helo tie ele cis 1.063 ul 5 41.2 41.2 
Inombandsstec pes ee oat alee Tae ee ee a 1.556 1, sil 40.9 40.9 
Leather tanning and finishing. ..............0.0.+0000% 1.261 i .9 41.6 41.6 
bumber and millwork: caecve vex bssraeet Sobe eas ve aes 1.409 1 .0 41.5 41.3 
INV CARE ACT Page teat petro sie oes < hyate aloo 8 Ole WED + Gisks of 1.207 1k 9 40.2 40.5 
Pamtraneyarnial og cin. c vision = ap cchole Hie ale RIO\S + “le, of 1.277 1, S 41.5 41.6 
Pa Per ar Das accede Shige vies T 9b ale “ais ae als Us ss fe ay 1.194 1%; itt 41.7 41.7 
Paper products ap iganeren ade wisie i arlacesian lS, alas Zeta y 1.115 1h 8 42.4 42.4 
Brinting—p0o0k.and JOD is cs 5.05 ware. ste:<isteinoih latil«'s eiainrs 1.452 ie 8 42.6 42.7 
Printing—news and magazine............0:0eeeeeeeeee 1.696 Ly, 9 39.9 89.9 
RUD DELS SEE eC are hehe te i mole ain Sn a0 vrata ne Sues aiepeters ass 1.627 le uf 38.3 38.3 
Ue Rub beritires) ANG: LUDES cchasedrste ole. cratsso oe Gis oydlos tp ous 1.696 1’ 4 37.9 37.9 
2B OLDETATID DEL, PLOCGUCES ae oie tarey oayoie dicty <41e Pom BYSs o O16h oi 1.263 i 1 39.0 39.0 
Sillcrancdaray One ead: oa vip vein sb ose dele a ov FU MRD Secane o/s 1.152 ih 4 40.7 40.7 
VV OOL See Hit rtTonre siete « bieigttetatslh 8 Sa viele we ae 1.201 he 6 41.5 41.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods...............++.00005 1.208 iN 8 42.4 42.4 
Pa OLher WOOLEN PLOGUCtSS: spac ote He cleiels Cow « 56.6 ol ee cis 1.192 n[ 9 40.3 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops...........000sseeeeeeeee 1.338 ale ley 41.1 41.1 
Mem RT OLIN UTICA eastare ac Yarns stent ee fs Sievstapess. Aalhyasasci'setelta.ce¥2 1.344 1. 6 40.3 40.4 
2. Machines and machine tools..............20000005 1.831 le at, 41.0 41.0 
SpLleavy equipment, «6c asic ele ve silos sree seve wge os 1.381 1, ae 41.7 41.7 
4. Hardware and small parts.............0+eeseeeees 1.273 Uh A 41.6 41.7 
SON SM PLOGAUCES, persis sieciriste, herder de o5 0G Bie «ote chy. 0s 1.340 tye Peover ae A 
QEEINDUSTRIDS fe deltas g Pietiets ako tinrsitiols oie eWieete dines 1.329 Ue 4 : _ 40.4 | 40.5r | mb Ale Oey erate, 
(Cadet aI ie wns t | 10%) | oss | as.ie. | 48.28 | ale 40.0 | 40.0 
[Petrolenmiarctning mere ens i fo aaa te else oye sis: 1.583 if __ 39.8 | 40.8 | 40.2 | 40.2 — 
VE eee ee 3 40.3 40.2 
Ship buildin giiperciete ateicleleioe ala olefale -bo) shovai cisis so oisiaie’s «le ole 21 1.464 ily atl) 40.3 40.2 


See footnotes on page 212. 
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In January, 1945, working hours reached their wartime 
high of 46.2 hours, almost six hours longer than the 
May average. From April to May, twelve industries 
reduced their working hours, and eight increased them. 
The remaining five averaged the same number of 
hours a week in May as in April. 

Nominal hours, or the scheduled number of hours 
of operation of a plant, shift or department for one 
week, have stood at 41 hours a week for the last eight 
months. During the war, the hours actually worked 
were longer than the scheduled hours but beginning 
in August, 1945, the nominal week has been longer 
than the actual work week each month, even though 
the former showed a steady downward trend from the 
early part of 1945 to its present level. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Employment dropped slightly in May, as it did 
in April, but the two declines together left the index 
in May only 0.5% below that of March, and 11.8% 
higher than last May’s. Nine of the individual indus- 
tries employed more production workers in May than 
in April, but the largest increase, in the paint and 
varnish industry, amounted to only 1%. The largest 
decline in employment over the month was the 3.3% 
drop reported in the furniture industry. In the rub- 
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ber industry, 1.4% fewer workers were employed in 
May, the next largest decrease. The hosiery and knit 
goods industry and the heavy equipment group of 
foundries and machine shops both showed employ- 
ment declines of 1% from April to May. The changes 
in all the remaining industries were smaller than 1%. 

From April to May payrolls were expanded 1.1%, 
and since May of last year they have been increased 
29.8%. The May index of 258.0 (1923=100) was 
only 6.4% less than the peak for the series, in No- 
vember, 1943. It was 194.2% greater than during 
August, 1939. Even though payrolls for the twenty- 
five industries combined showed an appreciable in- 
crease from April to May, seven of the industries 
reported lowered payrolls over the month. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Wage-rate increases raised the hourly earnings of 
workers in cement plants 2.4% from April to May. 
Since their working hours were slightly shorter in 
May than in the previous month, the increase in 
weekly earnings was 2.1%, a little less than the in- 
crease in the average hourly return. Earnings of both 
the unskilled and the skilled workers were increased 
over the month, and working hours for both groups 
were cut 0.1 hour. 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1947 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpusrRY Hourly, Actual 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


Electrical manufacturing 
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Printing—book and job................ 
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Foundries and machine shops 
1. Foundries 


8. Heavy equipment................ 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 
5. Other products 
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NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubde 
goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. ae 


See footnotes on page 212. 


Average Earnings 


Actual 


Total Man Hours 
Worked 


Employment Payrolls 


0 9 0 158.7 6 
6 .9r| 187.7 105.6 : LF 
9 .2 | 103.4 | 104.0 | 87.6 88.1 166.4 
0 -1 | 193.5 | 194.3 | 148.8 | 149.4 400.3 
0 8} 43.4] 43.5r) 37.6 | 37.8r 92.7r 
2 .3 | 261.3 | 261.5 | 224.2 | 224.4 516.5 
9 .4 | 187.6 | 142.3 | 116.8 | 122.0 297.3 
8 .6} 89.2 90.1 74.2) 74.7 206.4 
At -6 | 196.2 | 125.2 85.6 86.8 224.4 
9 80.4r] 72.7] 73.2r) 64.0] 64.67 164.87 
ad} Se te oon L 54.9 | 46.7] 45.3 133.1 
.6 | 170.6 | 101.7 | 101.4 | 89.8] 85.5 215.9 
.O | 162.6 | 174.6 | 172.8 | 154.8 | 154.8 350.6 
4] 156.8 | 145.9 | 145.1 | 128.1 |. 122.2 284.0 
.3 | 166.9 | 191.9 | 191.8 | 165.0 | 165.7 399.5 
.7 | 161.7 | 152.5 | 152.4 | 142.1 | 141.4 307.5 
.2 | 177.4 | 144.4 | 144.5 | 181.3 | 181.6 319.9 
.1 | 161.8 | 151.2 | 158.4 | 180.6 | 182.8 309.7 
3 | 162.7 | 938.7 94.3 81.4 81.6 191.4 
.0 | 164.0 | 82.6 83.1 70.6 | 71.5 170.1 
.O | 150.4 | 147.7 | 148.6 | 121.3 | 121.7 278.9 
.1 | 142.9 | 160.5 | 159.5 | 129.8 | 198.1 284.5 
.2 | 161.1 | 143.3 | 144.1 | 119.9 | 120.6 289.6 
cL] 182.5.) 119.2 [el1ges 94.9] 93.1 187.4 
4 | 166.5 | 154.8 | 155.7 | 128.9 | 181.9 323.5 
4 | 154.0 | 156.6 | 157.7 | 127.5 | 129.6 303.1 
6 128.1 | 128.6r| 105.2 255.1r 


er tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, MAY, 1947 


Nors: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Invustryr 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 
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Seé footnotes on page 212. 


Workers in petroleum refineries also received more 
for an average hour’s work in May than they had in 
April, the increase for the month amounting to 0.8%. 
But their work week was half an hour shorter in May 
than in the month before. Wage-rate increases were, 
of course, responsible for part of the increased earn- 
ings but premium pay for work on the May 30 
holiday was also a factor. The unskilled workers’ 
hourly earnings yose more than those of the skilled 
workers during the month because their work week 
was increased from 40.2 to 40.4 hours, thus necessi- 
tating added overtime pay. 


AIRCRAFT 


The aircraft plants surveyed by THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp decreased the number of their employed pro- 
duction workers by 1.8% from April to May. The 
average hourly earnings of all workers were practically 
the same in the two months, and working hours were 


because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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exactly the same. The skilled male workers, who 
constituted 84.3% of all workers, showed no change 
in hourly earnings over the month and only a very 
small drop in hours worked. The women and the un- 
skilled men both averaged less for an hour’s work in 
May than in April, and both groups also increased 
the length of the work week. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Employment in shipyards also declined from April 
to May. The decrease was mostly in the skilled male 
group which had comprised 87.9% of all workers in 
April, but dropped to 87.2% of the total in May. 
Hourly earnings for all workers rose 1.6% over the 
month, and working hours were increased 0.5 hour, 
or 1.3%. 

All three groups of workers received more for an 
average hour’s work in May than in the previous 
month, and all three worked longer hours in May. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
MAY, 1947 


Note: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


InpustrEY 
Agricultural implement................ , 
Auitomobiletye jac cae visteters sheis siete setataetsi F 
Bootiand ahoe: <7. ses sists ctw sters cto alesis s ‘ 
Chemical iy a.% «aces. ices stare cers sedisiaie 1: 
Rayon producing  icccviccivieiescisicienir > 1, 
Cotton—North yarn accient isle soimaieres 1. 
Electrical manufacturing............... iy 
HEUTE scrote arciarers dics ofolevsjels eceayaiete © 3 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1 
Tron‘and steeltsis sean acre store siete oye orsrsiac i 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... ile 
Lumber and millwork..............+.- iy 
Meat: packings. 5075 stesso, »iers, cise sie siete, 1% 
Paint and varnish <..cts sje(s os «1 Gersts « ile 
Paper'and! pulp.2072.7.2is-s vie esis sloarersie's : iP 
Paper products. icosascce siente deseo seuns .960 : 
Printing—book and job................ 1.085 | 1. 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 15207 | ale 
Rubbers. (28% 63. Snaae eeeiteesiegoriec 1.866 | 1. 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............| 1.458 | 1. 
2. Other rubber products............ D027) | ele 
Wools fae once lesatiot neh semctonene.2 1.110 } 1. 
1, Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.146 | 1. 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1051 a) 51. 
Foundries and machine shops........... Del 5Sinl i) 
La Woundries ac tac see ee soe aoe eae tia 
2. Machines and machine tools....... T2107) Le 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.163 } 1. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... Lis) iets 
6 Other products! 6: vant ack ce aes ie tea hae 
RA INDUSTAINS etic bee eine Seas S 1128 ie 
Cement¥i es ernst iit ee 925 
Petroleum refining-emins ches cos deeaicne 1.209 | 1 
RONINDUBTHIES! eer tees on coe eee 


S 
- 
— 
_ 
oO 
_ 
— 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which the 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tux Conrmrence Boarp. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


; ve 
39.1 rs 
87.8 | 37.67) 1. 
43.2] 43.9 | 1. 
40.9} 40.6] 1. 
40.3} 40.9] 1. 
44.4] 44.3] 1. 
$8.0} 38.2} 1. 
41.4] 40.97] 1. : 
42.4] 41.4] 1.544 : 
43.9] 41.8 | 1.287 42.7 
42.0} 42.6 | 1.372 41.6 
41.9} 41.9 | 1.278 44.7 
41.6 | 41.8 | 1.301 44.0 
44.9} 44.7 | 1.871 43.9 
39.3 | 40.1 | 1.988 41.9 
40.2 | 39.1 | 1.649 39.2 
89.8 | 38.2 | 1.763 38.6 
41.7 | 42.7] 1.412 40.5 
41.8} 42.0 | 1.336 41.8 
41.1] 41.7 | 1.845 42.4 
42.9 | 42.4 | 1.328 41.3 
40.4 | 40.4 | 1.409 40.9 
41.1] 40.3 | 1.410 40.3 
42.5 | 42.3 | 1.378 41.8 
41.0} 40.9 | 1.433 40.5 
40.1 | 40.7 | 1.379 41.9 
89.0 | 39.8 | 1.421 40.6 
40.9 | 40.8 | 1.469 40.9 
87.7 | 87.8 | 1.089 41.7 
40.4] 40.2 |] 1.622 40.3 
40.9 | 40.8 | 1.469 40.9 
40.5 | 40.0 | 1.434 39.3 
87.1 $6.2 | 1.512 38.8 


*Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


and Tar ConFrserRENcE Boarp. 


‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 


furniture. 


‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 


and Tam Conrerencs Boarp. 


5Principally rugs. 
$Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 


and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


rRevised. 


Hourly earnings rose 1.97% from April to May. They 
were 12.6% greater than in May, 1946, and 125.8% 
more than in 1929. 

Weekly earnings were increased 1.5% over the 
month and 16.1% since May of last year. Since 1929, 
they have risen 87.7%. 

Real weekly earnings in May were 1.6% above the 
April level, and 0.3% greater than last May. The in- 
crease since 1929 has amounted to 50.7%. 

Hours per week declined 0.1 hour or 0.2% from 
April to May. They have been increased 2.8% since 
May, 1946, but decreased 16.4% since 1929. 


Employment was cut 0.4% in May. It was 11.8% 
greater than the same month of last year and 26.8% 
above the 1929 average. 

Man hours dropped 0.6% from april to May, but 
were still 14.8% greater than in May, 1946, and 6% 
higher than in 1929. 

Payrolls were increased 1.1% in May. Since last 
May, they have been expanded 29.8%, and since 1929 
the increase has amounted to 138%. 


ELizasetH P, ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Training Conference Leaders 


Thirty-three of American Type Founders’ super- 
visors recently completed a fifteen-course session on 
the principles and techniques of conference leader- 
ship. Under the guidance of an instructor furnished 
by the Vocational Division of New Jersey’s Depart- 
ment of Education, two separate classes of super- 
visors gained practical experience over the fifteen- 
week period in preparing outlines and conducting 
conferences with other members of the group. The 
session concluded with a testimonial dinner for the 
instructor at a local hotel, with all “graduating” 
supervisors attending. W. W. M. 


Attend Textile Semina. 


Seventeen manufacturing and technical superin- 
tendents from various rayon plants of the American 
Viscose Corporation attended a recent three-day 
seminar devoted to exploring the various phases of 
textile processing to which the company’s products 
are subjected in customers’ mills. Presented: by the 
firm’s textile research department, the program in- 
cluded courses on rayon from yarn to fabric, rayon 
on the cotton system in the knitting industry and on 
the worsted and woolen system; and movies on weav- 
ing, knitting and dyeing. W. W. M. 


Refresher for Personnel Crowd 


Built around the theme of discussing ways to assist 
the company’s supervisory employees, a two-day con- 
ference was recently held in Philadelphia for per- 
sonnel men from all points in the Sun Oil Company’s 
organization. Talks by the company’s president, in- 
dustrial relations manager and outside personnel 
specialists were featured on the program. W. W. M. 


Chub Makes Cross-country Flights 


Six cross-country flights have been made by mem- 
bers of the Du Pont Aero Club of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, within the last year. Organized in April of 
last year by the engineering department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, the club today 
has sixty-three members and two camera enthusi- 
asts who are nonflying members. 

The cross-country flights included a trip to Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, as guests of Cub Flyers, Piper 
Aircraft Company’s Aero Club, and visits to two of 
the du Pont plants in Seaford, Delaware, and Waynes- 


boro, Virginia. Several social functions were held dur- 
ing the winter months and a number of program- 
meetings consisting of aviation movies, lectures and 
instructions. G. B. S. 


Profit-sharing Meeting 


Representatives of thirty-nine concerns met in 
Cleveland on June 13 to discuss the formation of an 
association to advance the idea of sharing profits with 
employees. A committee was appointed to recom- 
mend the aims and scope of the association. The com- 
mittee was composed of James F. Lincoln, President, 
Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. 
Nicholas, President, Quality Casting Company, Orr- 
ville, Ohio; H. F. Johnson, President, S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Racine, Wisconsin; and John D. Gordon, Vice 
President, Progressive Welding Company, Detroit, 
Michigan.. F. B. B. 


Arrange for Pension Plan at Ford 


On June 28, an agreement was reached between 
the Ford Motor Company and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) regarding the establishment of a 
pension plan. It has been estimated that the cost 
of past-service benefits would reach a total of $200 
million and the cost for future-service benefits would 
amount to approximately $15 million a year there- 
after. 

The union agreed to joint contributions under the 
plan, the employees to contribute 212% of earnings 
up to $3,000 a year and 5% of earnings in excess of 
$3,000. An authoritative source reports that the com- 
pany and the union agreed in principle on the pension 
plan in return for certain concessions which would 
be granted by the union. The entire agreement is 
conditioned upon the development of a pension plan 
acceptable to both the company and the union. Ap- 
proximately 60% of the company’s 107,000 produc- 
tion workers are over 40 years of age; 39%, over 50; 
and 25%, over 55 years of age. F. B. B. 


Utility Provides the Answers 


An “Answer Corner” is a regular feature of Com- 
monwealth Edison’s monthly employee magazine, the 
Round Table. Devoted to answering questions of 
general interest submitted by employees, two pages 
of the June issue provided answers to inquiries such 
as “Does the company have plans for constructing a 
new and larger generating station?” “When will the 
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company resume the sale of electric appliances to em- 
ployees at a discount on a larger scale than at pres- 
ent?” “Where can information be obtained concern- 
ing the purchase of shares of stock, their rates of in- 
terest, etc.?” A self-addressed postcard which em- 
ployees can use for their questions states that the in- 
quiries should be of over-all employee interest about 
the company, its policies, operations and activities 
and that requests for information not of general in- 
terest should be referred to the supervisor. L. L. 


Boys Learn Crafts at Chrysler 


In the last ten years more than two thousand boys 
between the ages of ten and seventeen, sons of Chrys- 
ler employees, have learned how to make things for 
themselves or their parents in the junior craftsmen’s 
workshop at the Amplex Plant of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. Five nights a week, from six to eight-thirty, 
boys supplied with tools and materials are turned loose 
under the eyes of forty volunteer instructors from 
Chrysler plants. 

Working with salvage materials from Chrysler’s 
By-Products Division, the youngsters turn out fin- 
ished products that many an adult would be proud to 
be able to duplicate. Painting, electrical work, draft- 
ing, woodworking, metalworking and leather work 
are among the projects undertaken. 
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Four hundred boys can be accomodated in the 
workshop at one time. They may take tools and ma- 
terials home, if they wish, returning the tools when 
their work is finished. G. B. S. 


Company Ups Suggestion Ante 


With cash awards under suggestion systems sub- 
ject to deductions for social security, withholding and 
in some cases unemployment insurance taxes, Bird 
& Son decided last April to change its award plan. 
It increased the gross amount of the award reported 
to the government by an amount sufficient to take 
care of all the necessary tax deductions so that each 
suggester now receives a net amount of from $5 to 
$100 with all taxes paid. Formerly, the winner of a 
year-end $100 award would receive $79; the winner of 
a $5 award, $3.95. L. L. 


Safety Starts at Home 


The May, 1947, issue of Westclox Tick Talk, pub- 
lication of the Western Clock Company, contains a 
cartoon and brief article which direct the reader’s 
attention to a few of the many hazards which can 
be found in a kitchen. Gremlins point to such dangers 
as an iron with a broken cord, soap left carelessly on 


the floor and curtains blowing precariously near a 
lighted stove. E. M.S. 


Wage Increase Announcements, June, 1947 


Source; Company granting increase unless otherwise specified 


Increase 


Ais 
0) 
Worker! Date Numbe' 
To PeAmOUr a tema | Afecied 
*Aluminum Company of America.... . S |$17.50 to] na. 1,200 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $35.00 mo. 
American Can Company.............| WE |%.12% hr.| 4-1-47 | 1,121 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
*American Locomotive Company..... iS) See 5-1-47 500 
New York, N. Y. remarks 
Armour and Company.............. WE | $.06 hr. | 6-16-47 | 6,500 
Chicago, Ill. 
NS) See 6-16-47 1,600 
: remarks 
*Associated General Contractors of| WE | $.20 hr. n.a. 9,000 
America 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Association of Meat Dealers........ WE | $5.00 wk. n.a 1,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio (average) 
Automotive Tool & Die Manufactur-| WE | $.15 hr. | 6-1-47 | 5,000 
ers Association 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Brentwood Motor Coach Company..| WE | $.14 hr. n.a. 85 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Previous Rate or Range 


Remarks 

Rate Effective 

n.d. n.a. |Announced June 12. Insurance benefits compar- 
able to those for production workers were also 
ce (National Federation Salaried Unions, 

nd. 

See See Previous rate, $.885 minimum hiring, effective 

remarks | remarks | 3-5-46. Other benefits: 6 paid holidays and 
liberalization of vacation plan. (USA-CIO) 

See n.a. |Increase of $22 mo. for those earning up to $335 

remarks mo.; 614% increase on salaries between $336 and 
$625 mo.; individual consideration given on sal- 
aries over $625 mo. 

n.a. n.a.  |(AFL and CIO unions) 

n.a. na. |6% up to $96.16 per week 

$1.82/hr.| na. |Settlement announced June 16. (Carpenters 
(average) District Council, AFL) 

n.d. n.a. |Announced June 11. Covers Greater Cincinnati 
area. (Amalgamated Meatcutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL) 

n.a na Tool and die workers in about 100 shops. Vaca- 
tion plan liberalized (UAW-CIO). Press reports 
indicate 500 toolmakers in 18 shops also received 
8.15 hr. effective 6-2-47. (Society of Tool & 
Die Craftsmen, Ind.) 

n.a. na. |Settlement announced June 13. (Amal. Assn. 


Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 
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Ty 
of 
Worker! 


Briggs Manufacturing Compa 
Detroit, Mich. and Evensail. Ind. 


S 
*Builders’ supply firms.............. WE 
F Allegheny County, Pa. 
Building Trades Employers Ass’n. . WE 


Campbell Soup Company........... WE 
Camden, N. J., and Chicago, Ill. 
S) 
J. I. Case Company............ WE 
BscnesWiets sc) 
S 
*Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply C Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio oe 
Cleveland Transfer Company........ WE 
Cleveland, Ohio x. 
*Detroit Building Employers Council.| WE 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company........ WE 
New Britain, Conn. re 
Ss 
The Grain Handling Company....... WE 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Greater Pittsburgh Milk Dealers Ass’n.| WE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hoffman Beverage Company......... WE 
Newark, N. J. 

Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc...} WE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Company........| WE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Amount 


See 
remarks 


$.25 hr. 


$.09 hr. 


See 
remarks 
$.15 hr. 


(approx.) 
$25 mo. 


(approx.) 
8.15 hr. 


$.1214 hr. 
$.15 hr. 


See 
remarks 


remarks 


See 
remarks 


$.20 hr. 


$.0914 hr. 


$.1214 hr. 


Increase 


Date 
Effective 


4-28-47 


5-16-47 


6-1-47 
6-1-47 


6-2-47 


6-2-47 


4-15-47 


5-1-47 


4-1-47 


5-14-47 


6-23-47 


Number 
Affected 


WE {8.1114 hr.| 4-28-47 | 22,000 


8,000 


450 


140 


1,800 


Previous Rate of Range 
Rate Effective 
See See 

remarks | remarks 
n.a 2-7-46 
n.a n.a 
n.a n.a 

$.0514 mi.| 2-1-46 
8. n.a 
(base) 
na n.a. 
n.a 3-10-47 
n.a 3-1-47 
n.a. na 
$1.12 6-146 
1.20 
n.d. n.a 
n.a n.a 
n.a n.a 
See 4-15-46 
remarks 
n.d. na 
$1.30 hr. | 4-1-46 
Various | 5-14-46 
$1.05\hr.| 4-1-46 


WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JUNE, 1947—Continued 


Remarks 


Previous rate, $1.1014 hour, minimum, effective 
2-7-46. Additional benefits include 6 paid holi- 
days. 1947 vacation allowance: $57.00 for em- 
ployees with 1 to 5 years’ service; $114.00 to 
those with over 5 years’ service. (UAW-CIO) 

Increase of $26 granted on salaries up to $300 
mo.; 9% on those over $300. (Except for 280 
engineers, salaried employees do not belong to 
union.) 

Agreement announced June 4. (General Laborer 
& Material Handlers, AFL) 

ea a of Bridge & Structural Iron Workers, 


Vacation allowance: 1 week after 1 year, plus 1 
day additional for each year of service until a 
maximum of 2 weeks is reached after 5 years. 
(Bro. Railway Trainmen, Ind.) 

Five additional holidays if celebrated Monday 
through Friday. Pension plan (cost about 
$.0114% per hour) 

(Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union, CIO) 

10% up to $500 monthly salary; $50 mo. to $800 
monthly salary 

One week’s paid vacation up to 5 years’ service; 2 
weeks for 5 years’ or more service. (UAW-CIO) 

(No union affiliation) 


Also maintenance of membership and check-off 
of union dues. Agreement announced June 17. 
(USA-CIO) 

(Int. Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, AFL)? 

Truck drivers in 7-county Michigan area. (Int. 
Bro. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers, AFL) 

$.08 for 44 hr. schedule; $.11 for 40 hr. schedule. 
In addition, approximately 14¢, effective 
6-23-47, to correct inequities. (2,800 employees, 
UAW-CIO; 150 employees, Int. Assn. Machin- 
ists, Ind.) 

(No union affiliation.) Six paid holidays for both 
wage earners and salaried group 

Increase granted: $.50 per 1,000 bu. of grain 
shoveled. Previous rate: $4.50 per 1,000 bu. 
(Int. Longshoremen’s Assn., AFL) 

Following increases granted: Time-set jobs, 12¢¢ 
per hr.; retail drivers, 14 of 1% on collections; 
wholesale drivers, 14% on wholesale bottle sales. 
(Int. Bro. Teamster, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers, AFL) 

Additional benefits: 3 weeks’ vacation after 15 
years’ continuous service. (Int. Bro. Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers, AFL) 

Current benefits: Vacations—after 1 year, 2% of 
annual pay or 40 hrs., whichever is more; after 
5 years, 4% of annual pay or 80 hrs., whichever 
is more. Insurance—After 90 days, $1,000 Life, 
$1,000 Accidental Death; hospitalization, surgi- 
cal benefits and weekly sick benefits, all paid for 
by company. After 6 years, life and accidental 
death increased to $2,000; after 12 years to 
$3,000. Double time for 6 holidays. (United 
Mine Workers, AFL) 

Employees will be paid straight time for 6 un- 
worked holidays if holiday falls on regularly— 
scheduled work day. Vacation plan liberalized to 
provide for granting of vacations on anniversary 
basis rather than on definite cut-off date as pre- 
viously followed. Employees with 25 or more 
years continuous service to receive 3 weeks 


vacation. (USA-CIO) 
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WAGE INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JUNE, 1947—Centinued 


=a 


Worker'! mount 


*Milk’ Dealers! 24 .nies oe eae ee WE See 
Boston, Mass. remarks 


Ohio River Motor Coach Company...| WE | $.14 hr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NS) $25 mo. 
Packard Motor Car Company........] WE | $.15 hr. 
Detroit, Mich. 
iS} See 
remarks 


*Palm Brothers Decalcomania Com-| WE | $3.50 to 


pany $8.00 wk. 
Norwood, Ohio 
Photo-engravers Board of Trade....., WE 18% 
New York, N. Y. 
S | 12% and 
10 % 
The Wm. Powell Company.......... WE /|$.121% hr. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


*Pressed Steel Car Company.........] S $22 to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $25 mo. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company....| WE 1% 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


*Steamship companies...............]| WE 5% 
East, West and Gulf Coasts 


Triple Cities Traction Corporation....] WE |$.1514 hr. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


S 16% 
*Vulcan Copper & Supply Company..| WE | $.10 hr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wagner Electric Corporation.........] WE |$.111% hr. 
St. Louis, Mo. (average) 


S  |$21.67mo. 
(average) 
Western Union Telegraph Company..| WE | $.05 hr. 
New York, N. Y. (home office) 
S 5% 
*Wholesale food firms............... WE | $.12 hr. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1Type of worker: S—salaried employees; WE—wage earners. 


———— 
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Previous Rate or Range 


Remarks 


ee eens ee ee ee 

Granted 5-day work week at same salary now 
given for 6 days. Inside workers will receive 
5-day week retroactive to 4-1-47._ Agreement 
covers Greater Boston area. (Milk Wagon 
Drivers and Creamery Workers Union, AFL) 

Additional benefits: $2,000 insurance policyfplus 
health and accident policy to pay $15 per week 
starting after first week for 13 weeks. (Street 
Car & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 

(No union affiliation) ; 

In lieu of vacation, 40 hrs. pay for those with less 
than 5 years’ seniority; 80 hours for more than 
5 years. (UAW-CIO) 

$26 mo. increase for salaries to $300 month; 9% 
for salaries from $300 to $500. 1 week’s vacation 
for less than 1 year’s service; 2 weeks for more 
than a year. Holidays with pay. (Partial affilia- 
tion with UAW-CIO) 

Announced June 17. Agreement calls for 3614 hr. 
week, 6 paid holidays, 2 weeks’ vacation after 
2 years’ service. (Amal. Lithographers, CIO) | 

Additional benefits: 2 weeks’ vacation, 10 holi- 
days. Welfare principle on 50-50 basis approved 
but must be reconciled with government and 
private plans. (Int. Photo-Engravers, AFL) 

1,238 $1.03 hr.| n.a. {Six paid holidays. Employees with 23 years’ 

(average) service get 3 weeks’ vacation with pay, which is 

to be averaged on earnings (average over-all) 90 

days previous to date set for vacation. (USA- 


CIO) 
300 n.d. n.a. {Announced June 12. (National Federation of 
Salaried Unions, Ind.) 
10,000 n.d. n.a. |One week’s vacation after 1 year; two weeks after 


5 years. Five holidays with pay. (Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural & Allied Workers, CIO) 

n.d. n.d. n.a. |Nine annual paid holidays, with overtime, also 
granted. (Unions involved: National Organiza- 
tion of Masters, Mates & Pilots, AFL; National 
Maritime Union, National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Assn., American Communications 
Assn., and National Marine Cooks & Stewards, 
all CIO; Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders 
and Wipers, Ind.) 

206 | $.766 to | 4-1-46 |Four paid holidays. (Amal. Assn. Street, Electric 


$1.037 Ry., & Motor Coach Employees, AFL) 
35 Various | 4-1-46 |Four paid holidays. (No union) 
n.a, na. n.a. Announced June 6. Other benefits include main- 


tenance of membership and an incentive plan 
guaranteeing increased earnings. (USA-CIO) 
5,000 n.d. n.a. _|Six paid holidays for employees with 6 months’ 
continuous service prior to holiday. Increase in 
second shift bonus from 5% to 8%. Group hos- 
pitalization included in regular group insurance 
plan at no additional cost to employees. (United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, CIO) 
700 n.d. n.a. | Three weeks’ vacation for 20 years’ service. Same 
provision for hospitalization as given above. 
41,000 $1.189 n.a. |(Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, AFL, and 


(average) American Communications Assn., CIO) 
8,600 n.d. n.d. Both salaried employees and wage earners will re- 
ceive higher pension and disability benefits 
1,000 na. n.a. AFL drivers and workers in 26 firms 


*Press reports indicate that an incPease of 12}4¢ was given to Cleveland’s AFL truck drivers in general “Obtained from press reports, Information not verified by company. 


